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In presenting the last publication for the year, we welcome again 
to our columns the paper on the Early Steam Suburban Railroads in 
Los Angeles by ‘‘Jerry’’ Best. The transition from horse drawn street 
cars to those propelled by an electric motor by-passed the steam dummies 
in many of our cities. Such was not the case in Los Angeles 
and the surrounding towns and it is difficult to realize that some of 
the streets whose names are familiar to many of us echoed to the exhaust 
of the steam locomotive. Another paper that should be of interest is 
that presented by Dr. Allen. Long familiar with the White Mountains, 
he has related some incidents on the Mountain Division of the Maine 
Central, one of the most scenic lines in New Egland but, it’s only a 
memory now. We welcome back to our columns a paper on the Mam- 
mouth Cave R. R., by Prof. Elmer G. Sulzer, a road that served one 
of nature’s wonders and whose demise must have jolted one of our 
federal agencies in Washington. Stewart Graham has given an account 
of the rebuilding and conversion of the Columbia type locomotives on 
the Reading. His concluding remarks relative to individual standards 
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coincide with those held by your Editor for many years. The possibility 
of reducing initial purchase costs by adopting standards well known 
to the locomotive builders was never entertained by the majority of our 
larger systems tho’ some of the smaller railroads did use it to advantage, 
The railroads paid a high price for this individuality, that disappeared 
like fog before the sun when the diesel-electric locomotive came into use, 
The price was too high for individualism. And lastly, our member in 
Sweden—Kurt Moller has given us a few facts about some locomotives 
built for his country by the Richmond Works. This, together with a 
paper by your Editor on the Toledo & Ohio Ry., the Worth Reading 
Notes by Miss Cullen and the Book Reviews complete the consist for 
this issue. We hope that you will find all or something of interest in 
its pages. 


COVER DESIGN 


Our gifted artist—‘‘ Betty’’ Tone prepared the cover design showing 
Union Pacifie No. 9000, 4-12-2 type in freight service. Wyoming has 
long seen the powerful locomotives of that road lift the tonnage over the 
difficult grades and the No. 9000 is doing that very thing. ‘‘ Betty” 
comes from a railroad family, was initiated to our New England loco. 
motives and, since her marriage—her husband is a rail ‘‘fan’’ fortu- 
nately, has continued her artistic talents. It may not be out of place to 
mention that she has completed two interesting designs that are being 
used on Christmas Cards. One is of the D. & R. G. locomotive ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma’’ in the Royal Gorge, finished in Christmas green with a star high 
in the Heavens and the other is the little No. 4 on the Edaville R. R. with 
its passenger train passing the reservoir. The snow on the ground, the 
pine tree setting gives this a Christmas appeal. The price is $4.00 for 
twenty-five, including envelopes and orders should be addressed to the 
lady at 55 Vandam Street, New York (13), N. Y. and, your check or 
M. O. should accompany your order. Envelopes are included, of course 
and the message is simple—‘‘ Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 
This may save some of you from hunting for a railroad Christmas card 
and I believe that you will like either or both. 


Editor : 

The vears 1957-8 may be the last for the steam locomotive on the 
Union Pacific. They are now receiving the first of an order of 100 
G. P. 9 or ‘‘jeeps’’ for freight service and also a group of 8500 HP gas 
turbines later. The arrival of these ‘‘jeeps’’ at the shops does not create 
the excitement as in the days of old when a new design or group of steam 
power arrived at the shops. 

I reeall all the old ones—Baldwin, ALCo. and the engines from 
Lima with a big cloth sign along the running board—‘‘ Lima Locomotive 
Works.’’ I liked the 2900-2909 class of Pacifics from Baldwin in 1920. 
These engines could and did hit an 80 mile an hour clip when called 
upon and often they ‘‘pinehed hit’’ for the streamliners. I recall the 
700 class ‘‘Mikes’’ from Baldwin, ALCo. and Lima—these were used 
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in passenger service in the mountain country west of Cheyenne and 
they did good work until replaced by the 4-8-2 type. 

“I enjoyed Mr. Joslyn’s article about the S. P. engines and Sacra- 
mento Shops memories in Bulletin No. 94. The things I recall about 
Omaha Shops are along the same lines. One thing most people don’t 
know is the fact that some of the S. P. cab-ahead Mallets were received 
at the Omaha Shops and made ready for the road. This was back in 
the days when the S. P. and U. P. were under the same management. 
Those big 2-8-8-2 Mallets from Baldwin, engines 2000, 2001 and 2002 
rolled into Omaha Shops at about the same time their duplicates went 
into service on the S. P. 

I recall all the old ‘‘common standard’’ engines—2-8-0, 4-6-2, 0-6-0 
and 4-4-2. All had that U.P.-S.P. ‘‘look’’ in their stacks, sand boxes, 
steam dome covers, cabs and small lettering on cabs with the class 
numbers. Also that headlight with the little curtain at the top that 
you could pull down when ‘‘in the hole.’’ 

Those mighty 1600-1800 class Vauclain compounds with their 
straight and cap stacks rolled into Omaha about the time McConnell 
was leaving—old ‘‘Sam’’ (Vauclain) himself came out here to give a 
lecture for shop men and officials on the merits of his compounds—that 
was when Mr. Higgins was S. M. P. 

Those common standard Atlantic engines with their 81” drivers 
could roll a train at a fast clip—later they bought the balanced com- 
pound Atlantics—all these engines were never rebuilt like the S. P. 
Engines. These Atlantics were used in the level districts. One of these 
engines, I think it was the No. 1, reached a speed of 95 mph with the 
Harriman special back in 1906. 

Well, there have been a lot of locomotives received by the U. P. 
since these ‘‘old timers’’—larger and more powerful, but I like the 
‘old timers’’ best. 

Sincerely yours, 
FrancK C. HARMER 
4708 North 38th Street 
Omaha (11), Nebraska 











Early Steam Suburban Railroads 
In Los Angeles 


By Geratp M. BEst 


Only the oldest residents of Los Angeles can recall the days when 
the principal method of transportation between downtown Los Angeles 
and neighboring suburbs was the shortline railroad, powered by steam 
locomotives. In common with other cities in the U. S., Los Angeles had 
its era of the steam dummy with its train of small cars passing through 
the city streets. 

Almost all these railroads were absorbed into the great network of 
electric interurban railways which came into being between 1895 and 
1905, and which are now about to disappear from the scene in favor of 
the motor bus. For those who are not familiar with early Los Angeles 
history, it can be stated that during the period from 1885 to 1890, there 
was a tremendous real estate boom which brought thousands of easterners 
to the area, and caused land to change hands in the most fantastic pyra- 
miding of real estate values of that time. The boom collapsed in 1890, 
but Southern California had been so much publicized by. the boom that 
the collapse was only temporary, and nearly all the railroads which 
were built during the boom survived to become the backbone of the 
Pacific Electric, the Los Angeles Railway Co., and the terminal facilities 
of the Union Pacific and Santa Fe. 

To completely cover the building of each railroad and the political 
and commercial aspects involved would take up too much space, and 
would be of little interest to anyone not living in Los Angeles, so each 
railroad history has been condensed, with only special items of human 
interest being included, mostly in quotations from the local newspapers. 
A locomotive roster of each railroad is given, and disposal information 
is included where it is known. 

In compiling this information, the writer has been most fortunate, 
in locating retired employees of several of the railroads involved, and 
thus being able to ask questions not only regarding their own expefri- 
ences, but to verify statements which would otherwise have been obscure. 
Some years ago Mr. Rolland C. Thompson of Los Angeles asked the 
writer for assistance in preparing a thesis on the railroad boom of the 
1880s in Los Angeles, and in the course of the research, the files of every 
Los Angeles newspaper were read through the period from 1885 to 
1904. The locomotive information was checked against builders’ records, 
Poors Manuals of Railroads, and company archives. One of the most 
interesting phases of this job was tracing the actual right-of-way of 
steam railroads which were abandoned more than sixty years ago, and 
frequently locating considerable portions of the roadbed, with cuts and 
fills, sometimes right in the heart of residential districts of Los Angeles 
and Hollywood. 

The following pages list all the railroads which entered Los Angeles 
city proper, in alphabetical order. The Southern Pacific is deliberately 
omitted, as its history has been published many times and is well known 
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C. V. #1, Temple Street Terminal. 
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C. V. #1 at Sunset Bivd. and Western Ave., 1896. The Conductor is Gus Erbs. 
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C. V. 22 in Hollywood—1£&94. 





at Hollywood Bivd. and Wilcox Ave. Col. Dunham is on the left 


. “Cahuenga” 
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Hollywood Blvd. and Wilcox Ave 


3, “Cahuenga 








L. A. & S. G. V. 22 on Arroyo Seco Bridge at Highland Park. 





L. A. & S. G. V. train at Raymond Station, Pasadena. 
Horse car of the Alhambra & Pasedena Street Ry. shown at right. 
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to most railroad historians. As of 1885, the Southern Pacific included 
a main line entering from the north through the suburbs of Burbank 
and Glendale, and turning due east through Alhambra and San 
Gabriel towards Colton and the east. A branch to San Pedro, originally 
the Los Angeles & San Pedro Ry., and actually the first railroad in 
Southern California, and another branch to Santa Monica which was 
known as the Los Angeles & Independence comprised the railroad net- 
work. For rosters and condensed histories of these and other small 
roads in Southern California which were absorbed by the Southern 
Pacific, see the special Bulletin on the locomotives of the Southern 
Pacific published by the Society in 1956. 


ALHAMBRA & PASADENA STREET RY. CO. 


Incorporated June 6, 1887, this line was promoted by A. C. Weeks 
to connect the rapidly growing communities of Alhambra, South 
Pasadena and Pasadena. Built to a gauge of 3% feet, the line extended 
from Shorb Station in Alhambra north on Garfield Ave. to Raymond 
Station, a distance of three miles and then on Fair Oaks Ave. to Colorado 
Street, the main business street of Pasadena. The road was completed 
June 9, 1888. Since the steam powered train placed in service in Sep- 
tember, was unable to give adequate service, additional cars hauled by 
horses and mules supplemented this service. It was found that the 
“hay burners’’ were more economical than the steam locomotive and 
they took over all of the service. The road was a losing venture from the 
very start and, early in 1893 the service was abandonded and the rails 
pulled up. The locomotive had already been sold to James McLaughlin’s 
Cahuenga Valley Ry. 

Locomotive: 


| 04-2T Porter #9008 8/1888 12xI18”—Sold to Cahuenga Valley Ry. #2. 1891 
ALTADENA RAILWAY (PASADENA RY. CO.) 


Projected as a line from Los Angeles to Mt. Wilson. Incorporated 
Feb. 19, 1887, construction was started March 23, 1887, the line being 
built to standard gauge with 65 lb. steel rails. Grading from Pasadena 
to Altadena was completed by the summer of 1887, and rails laid in time 
to permit opening of passenger service between Raymond Station on 
the Los Angeles & San Gabriel Valley R. R., and Altadena, a distance 
of 7.25 miles, in December of 1887. 

A schedule of four trains each way daily,’ later expanded to meet 
most of the connecting trains on the LA&SGV was adopted, and business 
was good until the collapse of the real estate boom.? It was leased 
to the Los Angeles, Pasadena & Glendale Ry. in Nov. 1889 and with 
that property formed the Pasadena district of the Los Angeles Terminal 
Ry. in 1890.3 
Locomotives: 
| 2-4-2T Porter #840—1887 44-12x18 ToL. A. Terminal Ist 8, then SPLA&SL 3 
Equipment: 

2 Passenger cars, 2 flat cars. 





1L. A. Express, 1/31/1888, p. 8. 
? Reid, History of Pasadena, p. 432. 
3L. A. Express, 7/17/1890, p. 4. 
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CAHUENGA VALLEY R. R. 


By far the most colorful of all the suburban railroads, this line 
was the result of the arrival in Los Angeles in 1885 of James McLaughlin, 
who became impressed with the possibilities of the city growing in a 
westerly direction, and attracted the attention of ex-Senator Cornelius 
Cole of Hollywood. Senator Cole invited McLaughlin to call at his home 
at Western Ave. and Santa Monica Blvds., the meeting resulted in 
MeLaughlin’s marriage to Senator Cole’s daughter, and the purchase 
by McLaughlin of the Second Street Cable Railway.* 

With this line as a starter, McLaughlin proposed to build a steam 
railroad from the western terminal of the Temple St. cable railway to 
the village of Santa Monica via Hollywood and the various small towns 
in between, a distance of 18 miles. Incorporated March 28, 1888, con- 
struction was begun a year earlier, Jan. 16, 1887, to a gauge of 3 ft. 
6 inches, using 25 lb. rail. Starting at the terminal of the cable line 
on Diamond St., it ran west 214 miles to the Baptist College, then north 
to what is now Beverly Blvd., thence across Vermont Ave. by an under- 
pass. Because of a small hill near Alexandria St., the line circled it to 
the south before turning west to Western Ave., where it turned north 
to Prospect Ave., now Hollywood Blvd. There it turned west and 
continued to what has become one of the most famous street intersections 
in the world, Hollywood Blvd. and Vine St. 

At Western Ave. and Prospect the line did not make a sharp turn 
at the intersection, but used a private right of way across a field so as 
to provide a long radius of curvature, and this became known as ‘‘ Grand 
Turn Station.’’ A few months after reaching Vine St., the line was 
continued to the end of Prospect St., from which it travelled by private 
right-of-way to Fuller St. near what is now Sunset Blvd.* 

The road soon found itself in trouble with the City Council, which 
attempted to veto its franchise within the city limits proper, on Temple 
St. Residents complained that ‘‘the engines caused great noise, emitted 
large quantities of smoke and cinders, and frightened horses.’’ Also, 
‘*that the iron rails of the said road project in places from 3 to 5 inches 
above the street grade.’ After two years of bickering, that part of the 
line east of Hoover and Temple Sts. was converted to cable operation, 
and the in-town terminal of the Cahuenga Valley was moved west to the 
new location. In 1895, the line was extended out Sunset Blvd. about two 
miles to Laurel Canyon Blvd., and up the canyon a considerable distance, 
to serve a colony of commuters who began building their homes there. 

The railroad had a motto of service first, and as it was the only 
means of transportation for early Hollywood residents, it is remembered 
with great affection by those still living. Lewis recalls a time when the 
line at Grand Turn passed through a watermelon field, and how the 
erews used to stop and help themselves when the owner was absent. 
During the construction of the Los Angeles County RR, a short section 


# Edwin O. Palmer, History of Hollywood, pp. 77-79. 
1 Edwin L. Lewis, Street Ry. Devel. in L. A. p. 76. 
2 Ibid. 
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of temporary track was laid across the Cahuenga Valley line until an 

underpass could be constructed. But one morning when the construc- 

tion train on the L. A. County RR reached this crossing, they found 
their progress impeded by a flat car chained across the temporary track. 

They turned over the flat car, and in their anger they ripped up the 

(. V. rails and proceeded, leaving the C. V. inoperative for the time 

being.* 

But the Cahuenga Valley had the last laugh, as the L. A. County 
was completely put out of business by severe floods shortly after it was 
completed. In 1890, McLaughlin’s father, a New York publisher, who 
had furnished much of the money used to build the road, became ill and 
so the son sold the road to D. W. Burkhardt and moved back to New 
York. Mr. Burkhardt operated the line until 1898 when he sold it to 
a mining man from Colorado named Hurd, who continued to operate 
the road until the general electrification of all cable and horse car lines 
in Los Angeles in the early 1900s, at which time the Cahuenga Valley 
was partly abandoned and the rest divided between the Los Angeles 
Railway and the Pacific Electric. 

For motive power, the line at first had a small saddle tank Porter 
engine purchased by James McLaughlin, and which for several years 
was the road’s only locomotive. In 1891 it purchased the Porter saddle 
tank engine of the defunct Alhambra & Pasadena Street Ry., which 
was also 314 feet gauge. Late in 1893 a new Porter 2-4-0 tender engine 
named ‘‘Cahuenga’’ was purchased. These three locomotives comprised 
the line’s power during its days of steam operation. Mr. Gus Erbs, an 
employee of the road in its last years, stated that the Porter 2-4-0 
“tender engine’’ was used for switching oil cars into the newly de- 
veloped oil field near Vermont Ave., long after the Cahuenga Valley had 
been electrified, as it was feared that sparks from the electric cars might 
set fire to the wells. This method of using steam locomotives on the 
-acific Electric around the refineries was commonplace in later years, 
until the diesel-electric came along. 

Locomotives: 

| 04-0T Porter #820 3/1887 5xl0”—No data on disposition. Road was elec- 
trified in 1904. 

2 0-4-2T Porter #908 8/1888 12x18”—Ex Alhambra & Pasadena St. Ry. #l. 
No data on disposition. 

3 2-4) Porter #1518 10/1893 9xl4”—Used by L. A. Ry. for oil well spur 
switching for some years after electrifi- 
cation. 

The passenger rolling stock consisted of cars from the cable railway 
rebuilt as trailers. Two of the coaches consisted of two four-wheeled 
cable cars rebuilt to form a coach of double length, with four-wheeled 
trucks at each end. With three flat cars, this comprised all the rolling 
stock of the company. As a rule except during rush hours, the consist 
Was one passenger coach. 


ee 


3L. A. Herald, 11/13/1888. 











LOS ANGELES COUNTY R. R.-LOS ANGELES & PACIFIC R. R, 

One of the most ambitious of the steam railroad projects of the 
boom years, this line had a short but hectic life, and lost a lot of money 
for its investors, a not infrequent occurrence in the railroad boom years, 
Intended to provide competing service between Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica, with the Southern Pacific, the Los Angeles County R. R. was 
incorporated June 21, 1887. 

The first act of the newly formed company was to acquire the partly 
built Ostrich Farm Ry., and to use its line along Sunset Blvd. from the 
in-town terminal at Sunset and Beaudry Ave., known as the Sisters’ 
Hospital Station, to the corner of Griffith Park Blvd. and Sunset, where 
the Ostrich Farm Ry. turned north at right angles to Sunset Blvd. 

Using 40 lb. steel rail, and built to Standard gauge, the Santa 
Monica line followed Sunset Blvd. west to Hoover St., thence on Kala- 
mazoo St. (now Lockwood St.) to Vermont Ave. It then used a private 
right of way adjacent to Fountain Ave. to Orange St., thence southwest 
to Santa Monica Blvd. at what is now Fairfax Ave., and then down the 
center of Santa Monica Blvd. on a private right-of-way to the village of 
Santa Monica, where the terminal was located on the bluffs overlooking 
the ocean, the last mile of the line being over a wooden trestle. 

The most interesting personality connected with this railroad and 
the Ostrich Farm Ry. was M. L. Wicks. To quote Rolland Thompson, 
‘‘one could hardly pick up a list of railroad directors without finding 
the name of M. L. Wicks upon it, for he was on the board of seven lines. 
He was also a real estate agent, owned the Ostrich Farm Ry. outright 
and was the Republican candidate for Mayor of Los Angeles in 1884.”’ 
In the devious financial manipulations of Mr. Wicks and the other di- 
rectors and those backing the project, the money ran out by the time the 
line reached within a mile of Santa Monica. It had been started in 
October of 1887 and reached this point July 1, 1888, so a new company 
called the Los Angeles & Pacific Ry. was formed, as a consolidation of 
the Los Angeles County RR and the Ostrich Farm Ry., and among the 
other grandiose proposals of the new company was to extend the line 
from Santa Monica to the seaport of Hueneme in Ventura County, and 
a branch to Pasadena, a total of 99 miles of new trackage. 

But at least they finished the Santa Monica line shortly after the 
reorganization, and the last rail was laid into Santa Monica on Dee. 15, 
1888, with the first train running through from the Sisters’ Hospital to 
Santa Monica on Xmas Day, 1888. A grand, formal opening was slated for 
New Years Day, but heavy rains washed out small sections of the line 
here and there on the day after Christmas, and it was not until Feb. 23, 
1889 that the road was officially opened for traffic, with a schedule of 
trains showing three each way daily, and five on Sundays. The stations 
shown in the official timecard were as follows: 

Los Angeles—( Beaudry St.). 

Sunset Blvd. 

Sanborn Jct.—-(where the Ostrich Farm Ry. branched off). 
Prospect Park. 


1L. A. Express, 8/25/1888. 2L. A. Herald, 12/27/1888 
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Colegrove. 
Cahuenga (southwestern edge of Hollywood). 
Wynetka. 

Moroeco. 

Sunset. 

Soldiers’ Home (Sawtelle). 

Santa Monica. 


The running time was 55 minutes, and the fare 50 cents each way. 

As most of the region served was open country, with ranches and 
farms for the large part, the traffic which developed was not sufficient 
to provide either passenger or freight revenue to meet fixed charges. As 
a result, the bondholders forced a receivership under W. T. Spillman, 
and an attachment by a creditor on the locomotives and rolling stock 
forced cessation of train operations on the same day, Sept. 10, 1889. Mr. 
Spillman lasted only a few days, to be replaced by Herman Silver, who 
promptly reinstated all the officers and attempted to continue operations 
of the road. 

But the ‘‘coup-de-grace’’ was administered, not by the creditors, 
but by a cloudburst, which on Oct. 25, 1889 washed out great sections 
of the line; in one place over 2000 feet, and not a single mile was left 
intact. The road had saddled liabilities of $550,000 on the harassed 
receiver, so there was nothing for him to do but sell the rolling stock 
and other saleable items for what they would bring, with some of the 
locomotives, not being paid for, returned to the builder, the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, which resold them locally to other roads. Nothing 
was done about the property, which lay idle until April 29, 1895, when 
it was sold to the Pasadena & Pacific R. R. Co. for $190,000. Today the 
Pacific Electric runs over most of the route of the Los Angeles County, 
with freight trains being operated between the industrial section of 
Hollywood as far west as Sawtelle, and until recent years, frequent in- 
terurban service between Los Angeles and Santa Monica. The private 
right-of-way used by the original steam railroad bisects Beverly Hills, 
and probably not one resident in a thousand in that city knows that 
steam powered trains once operated there. 

Locomotives: 
| 0-4) Dummy Rhode Island 1885 35-10x16—--28000 Ex Ostrich Farm Ry. #l. 
To Santa Ana & Newport 


Beach #1. See Note “A”. 
2 24-2 Dummy Baldwin #8681—1887 “Ivanhoe” 36-13x22 To S. A. & N. #2. 


3 4-44) Baldwin #8947—1887 “Cahuenga” 50!4-14x22. To Oregon & Eure- 
ka #6-NWP #3. See Note 
4 4-4-0 Baldwin #8948—1887 “Wynetka” 50%4-14x22. To S. A. & N. #4- 
SP 1202-1483. See Note 


Note A.—This engine was bought second hand by the Ostrich Farm Ry. and the 
date given is that of 1ts purchase by the Ostrich Farm Ry. 
Note B—When built, Nos. 3 and 4 had capped stacks. The photo of the engine 
as O&E #3 shows it substantially “as built.” No. 4 was extensively ey by the 


Southern Pacific, which took it over in January of 1902 from the S. A. & N. 


3L. A. Herald, 9/11/1889. 4L. A. Herald, 10/25/1889. 
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LOS ANGELES & EACLE ROCK VALLEY 


A private railroad, never incorporated, this line was built by Ralph 
Rogers, who owned large tracts of land in the town of Garvanza and 
in the Eagle Rock Valley, east of Glendale. 

Built to a gauge of 3 ft., it started on Chestnut St., now Ave. 20. 
went out Hoff St. to Daly, to Dayton, then back to Hoff St., now Pasa- 
dena Ave. and on a private right-of-way to the Los Angeles City Limits 
at Ave. 44, followed the Arroyo Seco to Garvanza, then west on York 
Blvd. to Colorado Ave. via Central Ave., to Colorado & Townsend Aves., 
a distance of 9 miles. 

The work was begun Aug. 12, 1887 and was completed in April 
1888. Trains ran for ten days, between Garvanza and the end of the 
line at Colorado & Townsend Aves. The sole piece of rolling stock was 
a home-made combination locomotive and passenger coach, patterned in 
a small way after similar coaches built in San Francisco at the Vulean 
[Iron Works. But Mr. Rogers used second-hand parts, with a trailer 
from the Temple St. Cable Railway for the ear body, and an upright 
steam boiler and single cylinder reciprocating engine driving a chain 
connected to the axle of one of the trucks. The power equipment was 
at one end of the car and the rest was devoted to seats for the passengers. 

How this road was received by the public, and what happened to it 
is best deseribed by a quotation from a letter published in the Los 
Angeles Herald on April 15, 1889. 

‘*One year ago last July at the beginning of the boom, Ralph R. 
Rogers made a proposition to build and operate a dummy line between 
here and Los Angeles via Garvanza, if, too, the residents would subscribe 
the sum of $15,000, payable after the completion of said road. The 
money was subscribed and the railroad built. As soon as it was com- 
pleted, Rogers claimed he was short of funds and asked for part of his 
subsidy—he collected $3000. Then a snide dummy was put on and run 
-—ten days, he charging 30c¢ for the round trip when our contract called 
for a 30c trip between here and Los Angeles. After operation of the 
dummy for ten days he notified the subscribers he had finished the road 
and demanded the rest of his money. After our refusal to pay, Rogers 
threatened to remove the tracks and ended . . . by transferring the road 

to the Cole Syndicate. But it has now been again transferred to 
John Cross, who hired one Peter Backman to steal it on us last Saturday 
night and Sunday and remove the whole line. As Backman claims to 
own the property and ... be a friend to the valley, his neighbors will 
long remember what he thinks is a very smooth piece of work. The 
amount received from Cross .. . would not have remunerated a con- 
scientious man. Perhaps Mr. Cross and his Backman will not think 
moving railroads on Sunday is so very funny after all, before the law 
is through with this case.’ 

But in spite of the wrath of the citizens, the law ruled the road to be 
the personal property of Rogers, and its removal on April 14, 1889 was 
declared legal. When Cross announced that a better road would be built 
to Pasadena at onee, a local writer remarked in a plaintive tone—'* We 
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1Los Angeles Times, 11/5/1888. 





enly wish somebody would complete some one of the many proposed 
rapid transit lines and put it in operation.’’* But Cross made good his 
promises; see the next item. 


LOS ANGELES & GLENDALE R. R. 


Originally projected under the name of Los Angeles & Glendale 
Steam Railway Co., this line was incorporated January 13, 1887 to build 
a line from the heart of Glendale to downtown Los Angeles. 

This road was considered vital to the sale of large tracts of land in 
Glendale which had been subdivided by Messrs. Cross and Rogers of 
the L. A. & Eagle Rock Valley RR fame, and others, and hence received 
adequate financing from the interested parties. Construction was begun 
under the supervision of Capt. Cross on May 21, 1887, the gauge selected 
being 3 ft. 6 in., a gauge already in use by cable car lines in Los Angeles, 
and destined to be the gauge of all Los Angeles yellow car lines grouped 
under the Los Angeles Railway Co. banner. Starting from the corner 
of Crow Blvd., now ealled Glendale Blvd., and Broadway in Glendale, 
the line used a private right-of-way for almost the entire distance, 
running along the north side of San Fernando Blvd. to Cypress St., to 
Huron St., Ave. 26, Humboldt St. and then along the east bank of the 
Los Angeles River to a terminal across from the Santa Fe station, and 
which was to eventually become the transcontinental terminal of the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake RR. 

The railroad was finished in 9 months, opening for traffie on Feb. 15, 
188s. <A schedule of 5 trains each way daily was established, the Los 
Angeles terminal being called ‘‘ Downey Bridge Sta.’’ The rolling stock 
consisted of one steam locomotive and three coaches, about which there 
seemed to have been a bit of a problem, as reported in the L. A. Herald 
on Jan. 18, 1888, as follows: 

‘This line is in a great dilemma. It is impossible to tell how the 
thing happened . . . but the facts are that the Company decided it would 
have a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge—and the road is being built to that gauge. 
Coaches have been ordered and received. When they were taken out on 
the line it was found that the gauge of the trucks was 3 ft. 4 wn.; when 
the engine arrived, it was discovered it was built to a 3 ft. gauge. They 
have not yet decided what to do.’’ 

Nevertheless, the equipment was converted to 3 ft. 6 in. and the 
road opened only a bit late. The line was a success from the start, and 
with the steady increase in population of Glendale, its owners were 
assured of a good return on their investment. On March 30, 1889, it 
was acquired by the newly formed Los Angeles, Pasadena & Glendale 
R. R., and its subsequent history can be found under that name. 
Locomotive: 
| 0-4-2 Porter #892 11/1887 9xl4—Built to 3’ gauge, converted to 3%’ gauge at 

Los Angeles. Sold to LAP&G #1. 











LOS ANGELES & LONG BEACH R. R. 


In company with the Los Angeles & Eagle Rock Valley and several 
other boom roads, this one was the butt of jokesters during its existence, 
and must have been the perfect early-day version of the Toonerville 
trolley, except that it used steam instead of electricity. 

It was first constructed in 1885 by Judge Widney of Long Beach 
as a narrow gauge horsecar line, to connect Long Beach, which had no 
railroad, with the Southern Pacifie’s San Pedro-Los Angeles line at the 
town of Dominguez. Only 3.7 miles long, it had wooden rails with iron 
straps on top, like the early gravity railroad of the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co. in Pennsylvania. But in 1886, the Long Beach Development 
Co. relaid the track to standard gauge with light iron rails, and a home- 
made combination locomotive and coach similar to the Rogers atrocity in 
Glendale was first used. How the public took to this conveyance is best 
illustrated by quoting from the Los Angeles Times. 


**Oh, sing a song of railroads, 
Likewise the iron hoss, 

Of all that run beneath the sun, 
The L. B. is the boss; 

With a thirteen cat-power engine, 
That starts with a big pinch-bar, 

Oh, everyone gets out and pushes, 


On the G. O. A. P. R. R. 


Two streaks of rust, a ballast of dust, 
Amid a two-foot right of way, 
We blister space at an awful pace, 
Two miles and a half a day; 
With rails of cold rolled hairpins, 
And a shoebox for a ear, 
Oh, everybody get out and push, 
On the G. O. A. P. R. R. 


Oh, fireman fill the teacup, 
The waters running low, 

You’d better scratch a parlor match, 
For fuel as we go; 

And scare the squirrels off the track, 
Before they wreck the car; 

Oh, everybody get out and push, 
On the G. O. A. P. R. R. 


Downhill the teacup motor, 
Contrives to squeal and bump, 

But when we gain the level plain, 
We’re nearly up a stump; 

Come, Hustle off, you loafers, 
Bring out the iron bar; 

Oh, everybody get out and push, 
On the G. O. A. P. R. R. 
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fornia Southern 213 with first special train to run through to San Bernardino after the L. A. & S. G. V 
und San Bernardino & Los Angeles were consolidated. Picture at Mud Spring (Azusa). Calif.. May 13, 1887 





. “Ivanhoe,” Baldwin, 1887, at Sisters’ Hospital Station, Los Angeles, 1888. Ostrich Farm Ry 
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<3. Baldwin, 1887, on Oregon & Eureka R. R. 
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One of the Rhode Island Forneys on the L. A., Pasadena & Glendale R. R. at Raymond Station, Pesadena, 18% 
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Courtesy of R. P. Miadlebrook 


L. A. & S. L. 336, ex L. A. Terminal 24 at Downey Bridge Station, Los Angeles, 1911 
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L. A. Terminal <4 on first train into Long Beach, November, 1891. 
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The ladies they may walk to town, 
Its only two miles at large, 

There’s nothing small to us at all, 
There’ll be no extra charge. 

For this little exercise which is so nice, 
And they needn’t assist the car. 

But everyone else get out and push, 
On the G. O. A. P. R. 


A short time after this poem was published, H. S. Crocker and party 
were inspecting the Long Beach Development Co. tract, and the dummy 
engine refused to haul them back to Dominguez, requiring the rescue of 
the distinguished guests by the good old reliable horse. As one wag in 
the party remarked—‘‘ This line runs on a tri-daily schedule. It comes 
over to Long Beach one day, and tries to get back to Dominguez the 
next.”’ 

But the fiasco accomplished one thing—a new locomotive was 
ordered from the Porter Bell Co., and with two passenger cars, adequate 
service was provided.2, The new engine arrived on Jan. 25, 1887* and 
the home-made dummy passed into oblivion. In 1889 the Southern 
Pacific, having acquired control of the Long Beach Development Co., 
rebuilt the line and on Dee. 29, 1889, opened it as a branch of the 
Southern Pacific, operating through trains to Long Beach and disposing 
of the little engine and coaches. 

Locomotives: 
! 0-4-0 Dummy made locally. Sold in 1887. 
| 0-4-2T Porter-Bell #804—1886. Sold in 1890. No data. 


LOS ANGELES, PASADENA & GLENDALE 


A group headed by Capt. John Cross, which owned the Los Angeles 
& Glendale R. R. took over the partly completed line of the Los Angeles 
& Pasadena Ry. Co., and together with the L. A. & Glendale, formed a 
new company incorporated March 10, 1889. 

The L. A. & P. Ry. was an electric line using storage battery opera- 
ted cars, was incorporated in 1888, being privately owned by Nathan 
Cole, who bought the L. A. & Eagle Rock Valley from Rogers as pre- 
viously related, in 1888 for $50,000. But after several miles of track 
had been laid and the grading over the remaining distance to Pasadena 
completed, the line went bankrupt and Cross and his associates moved in. 

Since the electric line was built to 3 ft. 6 in. gauge the same as the 
Los Angeles & Glendale, it might have appeared more economical to 
complete the line to this gauge, but it was decided to relay all track with 
60 lbs. steel rail, to standard gauge. The L. A. & Glendale right-of-way 
was used from Downey Bridge Sta. in Los Angeles to a point near where 
the Lincoln Heights City Jail now stands, where the Pasadena line con- 


struction was started. The Glendale line was broadened as far as this 


1Case, History of Long Beach, Vol. 1, pp. 103-117. 
2 J. M. Guinn, History f 7 , p. 400. 

3L. A. Times, Jan. 26, 

4L. A. Times, 


an. I, 1300, 
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junction, and the Pasadena line continued as a standard gauge line up 
the banks of the Arroyo Seco, reaching Colorado Blvd. in Pasadena op 
March 18, 1890, at which time passenger service was begun between 
the two cities. 

The route of the Pasadena line from Glendale Jet. was along the 
east bank of the Arroyo Seco for a short distance, then across the river 
(dry as befitted its Spanish name for 99% of the year) and along its 
west bank to Highland Park, across the Arroyo again on a 1300 foot 
bridge and on to Pasadena with a station on Colorado Blvd. betweey 
Delacy and Union Sts. The present day Pasadena branch of the Union 
Pacific follows the original right-of-way almost the entire distance, with 
only minor relocations through the years. 

The Glendale line was extended to Verdugo Park in Glendale in 
1889, as a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge track, and service was provided between the 
Park and the junction with the standard gauge line, using the original 
Glendale R. R. equipment. The Altadena R. R. was acquired by lease 
Nov. 24, 1889, and its locomotive and rolling stock taken over as a part 
of the L. A. P. & G. lines. Two new locomotives were purchased, and 
after it opened for service, there were 7 passenger cars, 3 baggage cars 
and 4 freight cars, including the narrow gauge equipment. 

The Los Angeles Terminal Ry. acquired stock control of the road in 
June 1889, and in January 1891 it was consolidated with the Los Angeles 
Terminal. 


Locomotives 


Std. Gauge; 
1 2-4-4T Rhode Is #2252—1889 42-12xl6 To L. A. Term. #1 
2 2-4-4T Rhodels. #2253—1889 42-12xl16 To L. A. Term. #2 
3 2-4-2T Porter-Bell #840—1887 44-12x18 To L. A. Term. #3 
Narrow Gauge; 
1 Q-4-2 Porter #892 11/1887 9xl4 ExLA&G #1. No record of disposition 


LOS ANGELES & SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 


This road was the first of the steam suburban roads building during 
the boom period in the Los Angeles area, and was the result of failure 
of the Southern Pacifie to build its line via Pasadena enroute east from 
Los Angeles a few years earlier. Under the guidance of Mr. 8. P. Jewett, 
a young engineer from Chicago, the road was incorporated Aug. 31, 
1883, to construct a line from Los Angeles through Pasadena, and to as 
many of the outlying communities east of Pasadena as the traffic would 
warrant. 

A competing project known as the Los Angeles & Pasadena Ry. 
was being promoted at this time, and the local citizenry, realizing that 
one first class railroad would be more advantageous to the communities 
involved than two, poorly built, competing lines, caused the two projects 
to be united, and the L. A. & Pasadena plan was abandoned. Construc- 
tion was begun in 1883, and by Nov. 7, 1885, it had been built from a 
station at the west end of Downey Bridge across the Los Angeles river, 
to Pasadena via Highland Park, and thence to Lamanda Park, where a 
‘‘Y’? was installed to turn the trains around. Further extensions 
brought the road to Duarte in Feb. 1886, and to Mud Springs, now 
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known as Azusa, a few weeks later, where for the time being the line 
ended. 

Five trains each way daily provided passenger service, and com- 
muting daily from Pasadena to Los Angeles was thereby made possible. 
There were 19 stops on the line, and some unscheduled ones, for the rail 
proved to be of inferior grade, and the L. A. Times reported that during 
Feb. 1887 no less than five different derailments oceurred through failure 
of the track to carry the locomotives. The first locomotives on the road 
were two second-hand 4-4-0s, one with inclined cylinders; typical 
patriarchs of the Civil War era, which had been rebuilt many times and 
finally discarded by their original owners. Their ancestry is unknown, 
but fortunately, excellent photos of them are in existence. The road 
purchased two new locomotives from the Pittsburg Works in 1886, and 
as these were much heavier than the first two, they were no doubt the 
ones responsible for the frequent derailments. 

The California Southern, a Santa Fe owned subsidiary, was at this 
time planning to enter Los Angeles, and since the location of the L. A. 
& 8. G. V. fitted admirably into their plans, they acquired stock control 
on Jan. 1, 1887 by having a newly formed subsidiary, the San Bernar- 
dino & Los Angeles R. R. buy out the owners of the L. A. & S. G. V. 
The two railroads were consolidated officially on July 1, 1887 as a part 
f the California Southern, but the rails were joined actually at Mud 
Springs on May 13, 1887, at which time the first train was run through 
toSan Bernardino. The photo shown has been often erroneously labelled 
in the Los Angeles newspapers as the first train into Los Angeles in 
1876, but it was the first California Southern train to run through, not 
the first Southern Pacific train, and it took place 11 years later 
The locomotives and rolling stock were taken into the California 


Southern pool, and eventually were scrapped or renumbered into the 

Santa Fe system. 

! ocomotives 

| 4-4) Builder Unknown Acq. 6/28/1885. 60 in. drivers. To Calif. Sou 
#18, 1889 

2 444) Builder Unknown Acq. 6/28/1885. To Calif. Sou. #19, 1889 

3 4-4-) Pittsburgh #815 6/1886 62-17x24. To Calif. Sou. 20—Sou. Calif. 9- 
AT&SF 0163 

2-6) Pittsburgh #861 10/1886 50-17x24. To Calif. Sou. 21—Sou. Calif. 50- 


AT&SF 0213-2418 
LOS ANGELES TERMINAL RY. 


Incorporated Aug. 29, 1890 to build a line from Los Angeles to Long 
Beach and San Pedro in competition with the Southern Pacific, this 
company had comparatively easy going from the start, in spite of the 
fact that it was begun right at the point of collapse of the rea] estate 
boom. 

Using the franchise of the Los Angeles, Utah & Atlantic R. R.. never 
built, and the abandoned and partly graded right-of-way of the Los 
Angeles & Ocean R. R., both of which were boom-year projects which 
died for lack of funds, the line was laid out from the L. A., Pasadena & 











Glendale R. R. station at Downey Bridge, along the river to a point near 
Downey Ave., where it crossed the river and passed straight south 
through Hines and Clearwater to Long Beach over a practically water- 
level grade. 

Even before the incorporation, the promoters acquired the L. A, 
Pasadena & Glendale R. R. and took over the latter’s lease of the Alta- 
dena R. R., buying it outright on July 17, 1890. Work was then begun 
on both ends of the line, the Altadena branch being extended to Lake 
Ave. by Dee. 31, 1890, and the main line from L. A. to Long Beach was 
completed Nov. 8, 1891. An extension to San Pedro was also opened on 
Nov. 13, 1891. The Glendale branch was standard gauged, the last 
narrow gauge train being run on December 20, 1890. 

The line quickly developed a brisk passenger traffic, through trains 
being run from Long Beach to Pasadena, and commuter trains from 
both eities to L. A., as well as traffic from Verdugo Park and Glendale 
to L. A. The largest of the purely local steam railroads, it had 8 loco- 
motives, 20 passenger cars and 160 freight cars during the 1890-1900 
period, and its revenues increased yearly as the communities it served 
grew in population. 

In 1899, the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. was formed 
to build a line between Salt Lake City and Los Angeles. It acquired a 
branch of the Oregon Short Line which ran south out of Salt Lake City 
to Milford, Utah, and in the same year purchased the Los Angeles 
Terminal Ry. which gave it a ready-made terminal in Los Angeles as 
well as valuable feeder lines. Construction south from Milford to a 
junction with the Santa Fe near Barstow, and another line from San 
Bernardino via Riverside to Los Angeles, with joint use of the Santa Fe 
trackage between Daggett and San Bernardino was completed and the 
entire line opened in May 1905, providing L. A. with its third trans- 
continental system, since the SPLA&SL connected at Salt Lake City 
with both the Union Pacific and the D&RG. 

Control of the SPLA&SL, later known as the LA&SL passed into 
the hands of the Harriman interests, and in 1924 it became an integral 
part of the Union Pacific System. All of the original Los Angeles Termi- 
nal Ry. is still in use as important industrial feeders for the Union 
Pacific, except the Glendale branch, part of which was abandoned in 
1940. The Verdugo Park-Glendale section had long before been aban- 
doned, but the Glendale & Montrose electric line was acquired by the 
Union Paeifie, and its lines within the City of Glendale were electrified 
at the request of the City. It was necessary to keep an electric freight 
locomotive at the Los Angeles City line near San Fernando Blvd., and 
there to transfer freight cars to a waiting steam locomotive. In 1940, 
the Union Pacifie assigned a diesel-electric switcher to this service and 
the overhead electric wires were removed. That section of the original 
Glendale R. R. between Broadway and a point near Fletcher Drive in 
Glendale was removed, and a junction with the Southern Pacific was 
effected at that point, so that today, Union Pacific freights to Glendale 
use the S. P. tracks from Fletcher Drive to the Belt Line and thence to 
their own tracks in East Los Angeles. 
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The station at Downey Bridge in Los Angeles was used for many 
vears, and was finally abandoned in favor of joint use of the Southern 
Pacifie Station on Alameda St. 


comoltves: 
“2-447 Rhode Is. $2252—1889 42-12x16 Ex LAP&G #1 To SPLA&SL #1; sold 
to Lassen Lbr. & Box Co. #21. Scrapped 1940 
2-4-4T Rhode Is. #2253—1889 42-12xl6 Ex LAP&G #2 to SPLA&SL #2 
24-2T Porter #840—1887 44-12x18 Ex LAP&G #3—Altadena RR #1; to 
SPLA&SL #3—to SPLA&SL Ist 8. Reblt. to 
Shop Switcher at Los Angeles 
4 440 Baldwin #11866—1891 56-18x24. To SPLA&SL #25—2nd 436-1056. 
Scrapped 1924 
5; 460 Baldwin #11867—1891 54-18x24. To SPLA&SL #5—#50. Sold to Las 
Vegas & Tonopah RR #1, 1906. Resold to L. A. 
Outer Harbor Term. Ry. #7—1917. 
4-44) Baldwin #12141—1891 56-18x24. To SPLA&SL #26—2nd #37-1057. 
Scrapped 1924. 
4.60 Baldwin #12204—1891 54-18x24. To SPLA&SL #7—#51. Sold to Las 
Vegas & Tonopah RR #2, 1906. Resold to 
Nevada Copper Belt Ry. #1—1917 
8 444)  Schen. #6065—1901 70-19x24. To SPLA&SL 8—Union Pacific #1050. 
Scrapped 1923 


OSTRICH FARM RY. 


Incorporated July 24, 1886, to build a standard gauge line from 
Los Angeles to a park and pienic grounds then known as the Ostrich 
Farm, in the center of what is now Griffith Park. Work was started 
Jan. 1, 1887, from the corner of Beaudry Ave. and Sunset Blvd., in 
front of the Sisters Hospital, later the Providence Hospital and torn 
down in the early 1930s. The line ran along a dirt road which is now 
Sunset Blvd. to the present street named Griffith Park Blvd., and was 
laid with 40 Ib. iron rail. 

It turned north, away from Sunset Blvd. at Griffith Park Blvd. 
along a private right-of-way, cut through the hillside above what is now 
Riverside Drive, about a mile below Los Feliz Blvd. and maintained an 
even grade to the latter point which it reached Sept. 25, 1887. The 
first train was run that day, carriages being used from the railhead 
to the Ostrich Farm. A second hand Rhode Island steam dummy 
locomotive had been purchased earlier in the year for use in building 
the road, and was apparently the only motive power available on the 
opening day. Its inadequacy to the task is best illustrated by quoting 
a published letter from an irate customer, as follows; 

‘‘The road advertised that—We shall be in complete readiness to 
furnish transportation for 2,000 people in perfect comfort and conven- 
lence.’’ I hope so, but the Ostrich Farm Ry. might consider the peoples’ 
comfort and not act as shamefully as they did on Sunday. Men, women 
and children who were prepared only to take a short ride of an hour 
to the Farm were compelled to pass the best part of the afternoon from 
1 to 8 p. m., in ears, packed in like sardines in a box, while the so-called 
locomotive ahead endeavored in vain to get up enough steam to haul 
one car, not to speak of four, up a little hill. I, for one, with my wife 
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and company, prefered to walk back to Ivanhoe and engage a team to 
haul us back to L. A.’” 

The entire line to the Farm was opened Oct. 23, 1887, but in the 
meantime had been taken over in its entirety by the then building Los 
Angeles County RR, and the Ostrich Farm line became a branch of 
that road from the point where it turned off Sunset Blvd., to the Farm. 
Under the new management, the line was extended to Burbank, the 
extension following the route now occupied by the straight road parallel 
to the golf course, through what is now Rodger Young Village and 
across the Los Angeles River to what is now the southernmost end of 
the old Grand Central Airport in Glendale, and then up Flower St. 
paralleling the Southern Pacific tracks, to the 8. P. depot in Burbank. 
This extension was completed May 28, 1888. 

The exact date of removal of the track along the hillside above 
Riverside Drive between the Glendale Blvd. bridge and the park is not 
known, but the right-of-way is still plainly visible in many places, 
particularly the curve and embankment as it approaches Los Feliz 
Blvd. The present upper road leading from Los Feliz through the 
Park follows approximately the old grade of the railroad. Information 
on the equipment is shown under the Los Angeles County R. R. 


PASADENA CITY RY. 


Chartered Mar. 26, 1886, this was originally a horse ear street 
railway, built to 3 ft. 8% in. gauge with 16 lb. rail, and opened Oct. 
1, 1886. It was 3.25 miles long and operated along Fair Oaks Blvd. 
In 1888 it acquired a steam dummy from Baldwin, and this furnished 
most of the service on the line thereafter. It was originally built by 
Stephen Townsend, but control was acquired by A. J. Painter in 1890, 
and the road was thereafter known as the ‘‘Painter Car Line.’’ It 
was taken over by the Los Angeles Consolidated Electrie Ry. Co. and 
absorbed into the Pasadena & Los Angeles Electric Ry. in 1894. 


Locomotives 
1 O-4+-21T Dummy Baldwin #908I1—1888 Disposition of engine unknown 


REDONDO R. R.-LOS ANGELES & REDONDO 


First ineorporated Apr. 1, 1889 as the Redondo Ry. Co., it was 
planned as a steam railroad of 3 ft. gauge, from the end of the street 
ear lines at Grand Ave. and Jefferson Blvd. in Los Angeles, to Redondo 
Beach. Promoted by Geo. J. Ainsworth of Oakland, Calif., the new 
company acquired the defunct Rosecrans Ry. at the time of incorpora- 
tion, and proposed to use its right-of-way, relaying the track with 25 
lb. rail. 

But before construction actually began, the line was sold to J. C 
Ainsworth and Capt. R. R. Thompson for $25,000, and was reorganized 
as the Redondo Railroad Co. Construction work was begun Apr. 19, 
1889, but no sooner had steam locomotives begun to operate over the 
old Rosecrans line than property owners began to protest about the 


1_. A. Herald, Feb. 16, 1888. 
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noise and smoke, and a private right-of-way was acquired along what 
is now Hoover St., the Rosecrans line being abandoned. 

The new route followed a private right-of-way between Grand and 
Del Monte Aves., then a short distance on Olive St. to Santa Barbara 
Ave., then 1200 ft. to a point N. E. of Hoover St., thence by private 
right-of-way to Florence, then along Vermont Ave. to Gardena and 
from there in a southwesterly direction through Bridgedale and Belvidere 
to Redondo, a distance of 17.7 miles. The section between Florence and 
L. A. had many steep grades and sharp curves, and no sooner was the 
line completed in Oct. 1889 than it was washed out in many places 
during a heavy rainstorm, and it was not until Feb. 22, 1890 that a 
through passenger train was run between Los Angeles and Redondo 
Beach. 

The line ran up a small deficit each year until a reorganization 
reduced the fixed charges, and on April 20, 1898 the name was changed 
to Los Angeles & Redondo Ry. It thereafter earned a small return on 
its investment, and continued as a steam railroad until 1902, at which 
time it was decided to convert the line to electricity, widening the gauge 
to 3 ft. 6 inches so that the interurban cars could go to downtown Los 
Angeles over the tracks of the Los Angeles Railway, into which system 
the L. A. & Redondo was merged. Widening of the tracks was com- 
pleted Oct. 1, 1902 at which time all 3 ft. gauge equipment was sold. 

The first motive power used on the road consisted of two steam 
dummies built by the Ranson Co. of Kansas City. These arrived Oct. 
1, 1889, and according to the newspapers were converted from coal to 
oil upon arrival. More about that later. They proved inadequate for 
the grades involved, as was reported in the newspapers. Coming up 
the long hill from Redondo Beach, one of the dummies stalled, was 
wable to get the load started again, and finally ran away down hill, 
smashing two cars and tearing up the track, injuring 20 bovs who were 
on beard. Another dummy was wrecked a month later, so that Baldwin 
4-4-0; were ordered. The small dummy engine of the Rosecrans RR 
was also listed as one of the engines on the Redondo RR, but there is 
every reason to believe that it was never operated on the Redondo line 
because of its poor mechanical construction. Two additional locomotives 
were acquired in 1893 and 1894 respectively, but one was sold in 1895 
and another in 1897, and as the identity of these two locomotives has 
never been established, the motive power list shows only those which 
have been accounted for. At its peak the line owned 11 passenger cars, 
3 combination coaches, 12 box cars, 17 flats and a caboose. 

Regarding the use of oil as fuel on this line, and also the Rosecrans 
engine, Mr. Walter Kohl, who owned and operated the Highland R. R. 
in San Bernardino in the late 1890s, purchased a locomotive from 
Redondo Ry. in 1897, and his letter to the writer dated March 28, 1945 
contains some very interesting recollections regarding the motive power 
of the Redondo Ry. as follows; 


'L. A. Tribune, 10/1/1889. 
-L. A. Times, 5/27/1890. 











‘*T went to the Redondo offices to purchase Engine No. 1, a Baldwin 
eight-wheeler, and rode on a train pulled by No. 2, the ‘‘J. C. Ainsworth,” 
I was only 26, alert and very observing, and I do not remember that in 
September 1897 that Engine No. 2 burned oil, but I am positive that No, 
1, the ‘‘R. R. Thompson,’’ the engine I wanted to purchase, was not 
an oil burner, for I crawled in the firebox and went all over the engine. 
She was burned out, needed a new firebox and flues, new grates and a 
general overhaul. She was too far gone to be of use to anyone, but Mr. 
Ainsworth thought I was a sucker from the east and tried to get $1000 
out of me, but I know he would have taken $500 just to get rid of her. 
The only other locomotive in the shop and roundhouse at the time was 
the little ‘‘Pepper-Box,’’ photo enclosed, with upright bviler, two up. 
right engines geared 2 to 1. I don’t know why I purchased the darned 
thing, but I gave $300 for the engine and little car. This outfit was 
equipped to burn oil, and the burner was a very crude affair, with no 
proper adjustments. The builder showed utter lack of experience, and 
certainly if the Redondo Ry. had used oil, someone would have had 
enough experience to make a practical burner. 

The gears of the ‘‘Pepper-Box’’ were home-made cast gears which 
had to be replaced with first class ones before it would operate. In 1896 
I had seen a street car in Pomona which had an upright boiler and 
engine on it similar to mine, and it had a dandy burner. The engineer of 
that line made me a burner which kept my little ‘‘Pepper-Box”’ hot, 
pulling a fully loaded coach up a 3 percent grade on the Highland 
R. R.”’ 

Apparently the Redondo R. R. had never used the Rosecrans engine, 
but had stored it until Mr. Kohl bought it. The engine served Mr. Kohl 
well, operating until 1904 on the Highland RR which was purchased 
at that time by the Pacific Electric. 

Locomotives 

1 4-4-0 “R. R. Thompson” Baldwin #10772 3/1890 42-12x18 
2 4-4) “J. C. Ainsworth” Baldwin #10961 6/1890 42-12x18 
3 0-4-0 Dummy Ranson & Co. K. City 9/1889 

4 0-4-0 Dummy Ranson & Co. K. City 9/1889 


0-4-0 Dummy Listed as Redondo Ry. Co. 1889. Sold to Highland RR #2— 
Probably from Rosecrans RR 897 


ROSECRANS RAILROAD 


A privately owned steam railroad built by Emil d’Artois and 
Walter L. Webb from Agricultural Park. now Exposition Park, along 
Santa Barbara Ave. to Vermont Ave., and then south on Vermont to 
a point in the townside of Rosecrans, a distance of 6.2 miles. 

Using 15 lb. rail purchased second hand, construction was started 
Sept. 9, 1887 and was completed Nov. 1, 1887.1 The gauge was 3 ft. 
and the rolling stock consisted of two second-hand passenger cars and 
a steam dummy engine with upright boiler. Irregular service, failure 
of equipment, and general lack of patronage caused the line to cease 
operations by the summer of 1888. On April 1, 1889, the line was taken 


1L. A. Times, 1/1/1889. 
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Highland R. R. +2, formerly Redondo & Rosecrans R. R., at San Bernardino, 1898 








Rosecrans R. R. steam dummy at Los Angeles, 1888. 
Probably the +=2 on the Highland R. R. as shown above. 
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over by the Redondo Ry., then in the process of organization, and as 
the right-of-way was found unsuited for the operation of steam trains, 
it was abandoned. 

ocomotive: See Redondo Ry. Co. 


SAN GABRIEL VALLEY RAPID TRANSIT RY. 


Incorporated July 29, 1887, as a competing steam railroad with the 
L. A. & San Gabriel Valley, but passing through a territory in need of 
rail transportation, this was the first 3 ft. gauge line constructed in the 
Los Angeles area, and with the Redondo and Rosecrans railroads were 
the only 3 ft. gauge lines to operate within the Los Angeles city limits. 
Ward Kimball’s Grizzly Flats R. R. in San Gabriel is outside of Los 
Angeles, but it carries on the tradition of the 8S. G. V. Rapid Transit. 

Starting from Aliso and Los Angeles Sts. in Los Angeles, near 
the site of the present L. A. Union Station, the line crossed the Los 
Angeles river on a high trestle to Brooklyn Heights, thence to the dis- 
tillery in that town, then south of the Southern Pacific main line to 
Five Mile House, thence to Ramona, across the S. P. tracks at Alhambra 
to East San Gabriel, through the Rose’s, Chapman’s and Baldwin’s 
ranches to Areadia and Monrovia, a distance of 16 miles. 

A branch was constructed from Alhambra Station to Pasadena, at 
Colorado Blvd. and Broadway, and to Sierra Madre, a distance of 7 
miles. The line was built between Aug. 1887 and May 1888, the first 
train being operated May 25, 1888, but not all the way into Los Angeles, 
as legal difficulties prevented construction of the track on the west side 
of the river until late August, during which time passengers were 
shuttled back and forth to the trains in horse-drawn coaches. 

The stations listed in the timecard were Soto St., Batz, Ramona, 
Alhambra, Mayberry, Lake, Vineyard, San Marino, East San Gabriel, 
Sunny-Slope, Chapman, Baldwin Ave., Arcadia and Monrovia. There 
were 4 trains each way on weekdays and two on Sundays. 

The rapid development of the San Gabriel valley area made it 
obvious to the directors at an early date that the narrow gauge of the 
track and its resultant requirement of transfer of all freight received 
from the Southern Pacific was a handicap of the first magnitude. In 
Jan. 1893 the line was widened to standard gauge, and locomotives 
leased from the S. P., which bought the road outright in June 1893 and 
operated it thereafter as a branch of their system. In 1894, the line 
from Los Angeles to Shorb station in Alhambra was sold to the Pacific 
Electric, and thereafter all trains for Pasadena or Monrovia used the 
S. P. main line from Los Angeles to Alhambra station. In 1944 the 
Monrovia line was abandoned and the rails removed, but the Pasadena 
branch is still used as a freight line. 

Locomotives: 

i 4() Dummy Baldwin Prior 1887 Sold in 1894 
< (4-() Dummy Baldwin Prior 1887 Sold in 1894 
Rolling Stock: 

Passenger cars, 3; Combination, 1; Flats, 5; Box, I. 
1L. A. Times, 1/1/1889. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works reports that it did not build new 
any locomotives for this road, nor does it have any record of parts being 
ordered by the S. G. V. Rapid Transit, so the ancestry of these locomo. 
tives is unknown. 


REMARKS 


No listing in the preceding pages is given to the Redondo Branch Ry, 
which extended from a junction at Inglewood with the California 
Southern’s line from Los Angeles, to Redondo Beach, a distance of 11 
miles. This line, built to standard gauge, was completed Apr. 13, 1888, 
and the motive power and rolling stock was furnished by the California 
Southern. It eventually became the Redondo branch of the Santa Fe 
System and is still in use as a freight line. 

In the Southern California area there were other small, steam 
operated street or interurban railroads, as follows; 


CHINO VALLEY RY. 

HIGHLAND R. R., later known as the SAN BERNARDINO, ARROW. 
HEAD & WATERMAN 

POMONA STREET RY. 

SAN BERNARDINO & REDLANDS 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MOTOR ROAD 


The writer wishes to thank Mr. Rolland C. Thompson for the use 
of his material as a reference. 
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The Reading “Columbias” 


By F. Stewart GRAHAM 


It is doubtful if any one class of American locomotives was ever 
subjected to more experimentation and guesswork in attempts to over- 
come their original faulty design than were the eleven Columbia type 
engines of the Philadelphia & Reading. 

They were built in 1892 and 1893 by Baldwin, and were of a wheel 
arrangement that was, if not unknown, at least unproven. They were 
built with Wootten fireboxes and center cabs, and, being constructed in 
the heyday of the Vauclain compound, were afflicted with that style of 
cylinders. So, with the combination of a two-wheel leading truck and 
compound cylinders they had, so to speak, ‘‘two strikes on them”’ right 
from the start. 

It is apparent that they were unsuccessful from the very beginning, 
and, although their faults were not corrected as hastily or as well as those 
in the ‘‘ Balties’’ of a later date, their design was much the same kind 
of blunder. Of course, the Class C, or 4-4-4 type engines, were built 
with the benefit of twenty years additional experience in locomotive con- 
struction, and were built contrary to the better judgment of some mem- 
bers of the motive power department. 

The initial change in an attempt to make the best of the bad job 
vas the conversion of No. 682 to an Atlantic type, in 1899, later classified 
as first P2-a. On this engine the boiler was lengthened so that the tubes 
were increased in length from 120 inches to 157 inehes, and the 324 
one-and-one-half-inch tubes of the original boiler were replaced with 
210 tubes, 134” in diameter. The resultant weight increase was 5400 Ibs., 
all on drivers, with no change in total weight. Boiler pressure and 
lriving wheel diameter were unchanged and, of course, the tractive effort 
of 12582 lbs. remained the same. However, the Vauclain compound 
cylinders were retained, and, had they been replaced with simple ones, 
the problem of converting the Columbias to a useful locomotive might 
have been solved with this first attempt to rectify the failure of the 
Columbias. 

But it was not a ease of leaving well enough alone, and further 
mutilation went on. Within four years following the renumbering and 
new classification system adopted in April, 1900, nine of the remaining 
ten had been converted to Moguls, and having 78” drivers were used 
exclusively for passenger service, where the average train consisted of 
three to five wooden coaches. In this rebuilding boilers were increased 
in length by about forty inches, thus providing about 200 square feet 
additional heating surface in the tubes. The compound eylinders had 
failed to prove their worth and were rapidly being supplanted by single 
expansion cylinders on all classes of power including the 2-4-2’s. The 
moguls were classed N4-a, and with their high drivers and center cabs 
made an unusual, if not striking, appearance. 

The one remaining Columbia, No. 694, was changed to No. 310, in 
1900, and was converted to a ten-wheeler, in 1905, class L6-b. In 1911 
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she was again renumbered to No. 299, and, as the last survivor of this 
maltreated group, was scrapped in November, 1927. 

No. 682, the lone Atlantic type conversion, was changed to No. 315, 
and was rebuilt to a 4-6-0, class L6-a, and as such was scrapped in 1908, 
In the meantime, Nos. 303 and 309 were changed to class L6-a, and 
No. 305 to L6-b. All, except the No. 310, had been scrapped by the end 
of June, 1911, and were being replaced by new Reading-built Atlantics 
of the second P2-a and the P6-a classes. 

All of which causes one to wonder if steam power had not been so 
mercilessly subjected to the guesses and whims of the early M. P. depart- 
ments, would comparison of their cost figures with those of the Diesel 
have been so unfavorable. Even Hackworth, one of the foremost loco- 
motive men of his day, in comparing the cost of operation of his loco- 
motives versus horses, charged his own time against the cost of operating 
the former, but not against the horses, which required at least an equal 
share of his attention. 

The steam locomotive, conceived and born in an age of almost abso- 
lute ignorance of engineering principles, hand-made from inferior ma- 
terials as we know them, exploited by untold crack-pot inventors, its 
rapid development in its earliest days was little short of miraculous. 
In spite of all obstacles and really strenuous opposition, superiority of 
steam as a prime mover was definitely established. Then came the 
motive power departments, headed at that time by the autocratic Master 
Mechanic, generally men whose only schooling was experience, gained 
the hard way. Every railroad had at least one, and he prescribed what 
he considered to be the type of equipment best suited to the needs of 
his road. 

Not only did each road firmly believe that only its own designs 
could be used, but each division of each road, headed by an M. M., de- 
signed and often built its own engines. Standard classes of uniform 
design, which would have produced great savings in initial costs and 
later maintenance, were almost totally ignored. And the larger roads, 
having several Master Mechanics, accumulated an assortment of motive 
power that was weird to behold. 

Even with the coming of the unified motive power department and 
the discontinuance of locomotive building by the division shops, this lack 
of standardization and the diversity of design existed among the rail- 
roads themselves. Each road just had to have its own designs. It is 
hard to imagine the N. Y. C. using what would suit the Santa Fe, or the 
mighty Pennsylvania adopting the same locomotive that someone else 
designed. What was perhaps the most serious, and maybe the only, 
attempt to produce standardized locomotives was made by the U. 8. 
Railroad Administration, during World War I, and one which would 
have greatly influenced locomotive costs, had these designs not been dis- 
carded by most roads immediately upon the return of the railroads to 
private ownership. During the period of U. S. R. A., it was almost a 
ease of use the standards or do without any. These engines were the 
product brought forth by pooling the knowledge and practices of the 
foremost engineering minds of the country, and at least one major rail- 
road learned to its utter dismay that one of the designs it was forced 
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Courtesy of K. E,. Schlachter, Jr., Smith Collection 


P & R 3619 showing the Columbia type as built. Renumbered 302. 





hereto L 
Courtesy of K, E. Schlachter, Jr. 


P & R 4299. The 10-wheel conversion of the Columbias. At Reading, Pa., July 11, 1916. 
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to use was far superior to anything it had ever produced itself. That 
the standardization set up by the U. S. R. A. was not carried on by the 
railroads after the war is certainly no credit to them. 

With a free hand in designing and building their own locomotives, 
there were still many gross mistakes, all chargeable to the cost of the 
steam locomotive, and causing expenditure of thousands of dollars in 
attempts to correct them or cover them up. Witness the foregoing case 
of the Columbias, changed from compound to simple, to moguls, to ten- 
wheelers, and to Atlantics, all in a frantic effort to remedy the errors 
of the original design, and were finally scrapped at about ‘‘ middle age.’’ 
In all fairness to the early builders, it should be stated that groping in 
the dark was not confined to them. There were many offenders among 
the later-day S. M. P.’s, especially the ‘‘top-notchers,’’ who got to the 
top the easy way. One such is recalled whose sole claim to mechanical 
ability was that he had ordered the smokeboxes on one class of Pacifics 
reduced 1” in diameter, thereby reducing each engine’s weight by 
700 pounds! 

The Diesel came as an almost unknown quantity to most M. P. de- 
partments, and, knowing little about them, they didn’t have much to say 
about their design, which may have contributed somewhat to the Diesel’s 
suecess. The roads took what the builders offered, and assembly line 
construction started. Had such conditions existed for the steam loco- 
motive, cost figures would have undoubtedly been different. Further, 
it is not likely that certain figures in the cost of conversion to Diesel 
power will ever be made known, figures that would take some of the 
rosy hue out of the cost figures, i.e., the true value of the locomotives, 
still good for years and years of service, which were sent to the scrap 
pile by the railroads, in their mad rush to attain 100% Dieselization. 
In passing, it might be mentioned that the Pennsylvania Railroad, after 
achieving this goal, proceeded to rent steam locomotives from the A. T. 
& 8. F. R. R., to overcome a motive power shortage brought about by its 
steam elimination program. 

There is no intent here to belittle the hard work and accomplish- 
ments of the truly great mechanics, the pioneers of the American rail- 
roads who brought about the evolution and high development of the 
steam locomotive, or of the enterprising companies who contributed so 
materially to its efficiency with their inventions and innovations such 
as the superheater, thermic syphon, improved valve gears, etc., which 
were definite factors in the success of steam motive power. Theirs was 
a service well done. 

All engines shown here had Wootten fireboxes and center cabs. 
Classes L and N had slide valves; others, piston valves. 


Heating Grate 
Class Type Cyls. DD BP Wt.OD Total T.E. Surface Area 
Ml-a 24-2 13/22x24 78 1754 73300 140000 12580 1429 sq. ft. 76 sq. ft. 
MI-b 2-4-2 13/22x24 78 175# 73300 140000 12580 1429 sq. ft. 76 sq. ft. 
Léa 4.60 20x26 78 175% 19830 
L6-b 4-6-0 20x26 74 175% 123375 163750 19945 
Né-a 2-6-0 20x26 78 175% 131400 159300 19830 1765 sq. ft. 76 sq. ft. 
P2-a 4-4-2 13/22x24 78 175¢ 78700 140000 12580 1418 sq. ft. 76 sq. ft. 
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The Mammoth Cave Railroad 


By Eumer G. SuLzER 


When the late Elbert Hubbard got off the L. & N. train at Glasgow 
Junction, now Park City, and boarded the combine behind ‘‘ Hercules,’’ 
bound for Mammoth Cave that day in 1907, Bob Hatcher was the con- 
ductor. Coming through the coach he would stop in front of each 
passenger and say, ‘‘Two dollars, please.’’ 

At his turn, Hubbard paid his fare and said nothing. Noting that 
he was an impressive-looking stranger, the conductor lingered a moment. 
He was openly puzzled at Hubbard’s silence. 

‘All right,’’ said Hatcher, ‘‘Go ahead and say it.’’ 

‘Say what?’’ asked Hubbard. 

‘‘Complain at paying $2.00 to ride nine miles and back.”’ 

‘‘T never kick on a railroad shorter than ten miles,’’ Hubbard 
replied. 


FROM BEAR TO RAILROAD 


When Houchins, the hunter, allegedly chased a wounded bear into 
a chasm of the earth and inadvertently discovered Mammoth Cave in 
1799, little did he know that he was setting in motion a chain of events 
that would result in the development and popularization of what was 
to be one of the nation’s foremost natural wonders. Nevertheless, as the 
word spread and as hardly explorers started to chart the ramifications 
of the cave (a chore that is still going on), the popularity of Mammoth 
Cave as a scenic and recreation spot increased mightily and, by 1837, it 
was well established. 

After the War Between the States, travel to the Mammoth Cave area 
reached a high peak, and marked a trend that was to continue until close 
to the turn of the century. Forty or fifty thousand visitors came an- 
nually to see Mammoth and other caves, and were transported by stage- 
coach from the Cave City or Glasgow Junction railheads. 

The idea of a more rapid means of transportation became born in 
the minds of a number of persons including Col. R. H. Lacey, of Frank- 
lin, Col. L. J. Proctor, owner of a cave and a hotel in the area, Col. 
Overton Lea, A. M. Overton, J. Hill Eakin, Col. Edmund W. Cole, father 
of the late president of the N. C. & St. L. and L. & N. roads, and Jere 
Baxter, of Nashville, Tenn. Incidentally, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, Baxter and Col. Cole’s son, Whiteford R. Cole, became enemies 
of a sort, when the former was instrumental in having the Tennessee 
Central built. 

Because of the interest of the preceding group, the Mammoth Cave 
R, R. was incorporated in 1874. Nothing seems to have been done 
further, however, until 1886, when, on July 7th of that year, an agree- 
ment for the road’s construction was entered into with the Mammoth 
Cave Construction Company. Actual work on the line seems to have 
been started July 3rd, of the same year, by Jim McDaniel and Henry 
Chapman. 
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Construction of the 8.7-mile line must have proceeded rather 
rapidly, for an entry in an old Mammoth Cave estate ledger and hotel 
register, under date of Monday, November 8, 1886, records the name of 
the first passenger to ride on the Mammoth Cave R. R.—‘‘ November 8— 
Monday, W. F. Richardson, USA, Ist Passenger on Mammoth Cave 
Railroad (Ticket No. 1350) $3.00.’’ 

Prior to the construction of the M. C. R. R., a contract was entered 
into between that line and the L. & N. R. R., whereby the latter railroad 
would lease the M. C. for twenty-five years, dating from the completion, 
On September 25, 1886, this lease was made effective. By terms of this 
agreement the L. & N. was to furnish the requisite rolling stock without 
rental charges, stop-over privileges at Glasgow Junction were given the 
L. & N.’s patrons, and the net earnings of the line were to be paid 
quarterly to the M. C. R. R. On November 17, 1886, the road was 
formally opened for business. 

Shortly after completion of the Glasgow Junction-Mammoth Cave 
trackage, a branch line, approximately one and one-half miles long, was 
built to the Grand Avenue Cave in the southeastern part of Edmonson 
County. It was believed at the time that this cave bid fair to rival 
Mammoth as an attraction. 

A schedule of two daily round trips was set up, to include the Grand 
Avenue Cave branch: 


No. 113 No. I11 Distance Stations No. 110 No. 112 
6:10 p. m. 11:40 a. m. 0 lv. Glasgow Jct. ar. 4:00 p. m. 8:45 p.m. 
6:31 11:59 3 Grand Ave. Cave , 3:38 8:25 


6:55 p.m. 12:25 p.m. 85 ar. Mammoth Cave lv. 3:10 p.m. 8:02 p.m 


It might be interesting at this point to take a look at the earnings 
of the M. C. R. R. during the late eighties and the early ‘nineties: 





Fiscal Total Gross Net 
Year Freight Comenae Express Mail Income Expenses Income 
1888-89 $1,374.40 $8,004.52 $24.75 $363.80 $ 9,767.47 $7,806. $1,961.47 
1889-90 1,453.45 8,718.82 50.50 357.13 10,579.90 8,153. 2,426.0 
1890-9] 11,417. 8,525. 2,892. 
1891-92 1,318.28 8,022.74 95.65 367.57 9,804.24 8,371.24 1,433. 
1892-93 8,956. 8,385. 571. 
1893-94 7,062. 8,832. 1,770" 
1894-95 5,835. 8,753. 2,918* 
* Deficit. 


During this early period in the history of the road, J. Hill Eakin, 
of Nashville, Tenn., was president; and R. H. Lacey, Franklin, Ky, 
secretary. 

In 1892, the Legislature of Kentucky passed the ‘‘Jim Crow’”’ law. 
Prior to this time, the M. C. placed its Negro travelers in the baggage 
compartments of its combines, but, after the law’s passage, a partition 
was built in the passenger coaches that separated the last two seats from 
the rest of the car and these were reserved for the Negroes. 
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Map of the Mammoth Cave R. R. 
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and “‘combine’ +2 at Glasgow Jct., 








Courtesy of L & NR 


M. C. R. R. Rail bus used experimentally in 1910 on the small! turntable. 
Gentieman with hat in hand is J. B. Whitney, long-time Conductor and General Manager. 
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INSOLVENCY REARS ITS HEAD 


Continued decreases in gross income, with relatively inflexible ex- 
penses, meant mounting deficits. On August 12, 1895, a receiver was 
appointed for the little railroad, but the L. & N. continued to operate 
the line much along the terms of its original contract. On March 17, 
1898, the railroad was sold under foreclosure. It was bid for success- 
fully by a reorganized company of the same name, and representing the 
original stockholders. However, pending payment of the purchase price, 
actual possession of the railroad was not transferred from the receiver 
to the re-organized company until sometime during the year 1900. On 
April 1, of that year, the new Mammoth Cave Railroad was legally in- 
corporated for a term of fifty years. This company issued $16,000 in 
common stock, and $30,000 in first mortgage bonds, replacing former 
obligations of $100,000 or more. At the first meeting of the new stock- 
holders, held May 28, 1900, R. H. Lacey was elected vice-president and 
secretary. His compensation was fixed at $5.00 per year. 

With the assumption of control by the new organization, the direct 
operation of the Mammoth Cave R. R. by the L. & N., that had obtained 
since its completion in 1886, passed into history. Actually, however, the 
L. & N. continued to maintain a sort of benevolent protectorate over the 
smaller railroad, a condition that proved favorable to both, and one that 
continued until demise of the Mammoth Cave line. 

For the next several years the road enjoyed a kind of small scale 
prosperity, and, if at first glance, the net earnings look rather small, 
remember that the total main line trackage was a matter of 8.7 miles. 


Year Gross Earnings Net Earnings 
1897 $ 4,315 $1,283 
1899 7,640 548 
1900) 5.923 

1901 7,695 2,407 
1907 9,806 378 
1908 10,436 675 


The round trip passenger fare remained at $2.00 for the journey. 
However, many excursions were run to Mammoth Cave on which special 
rates, materially lower, prevailed. Three regular round trips were now 
= on the line daily, which, as of January 5, 1903, followed this 
schedule : 


No. 5 No. 3 No. | Miles _ Stations No. 2 No. 4 No 6 
3:35 pm 11:35 am 7:45am _.0 Glasgow Jct. ar 9:35 am 3:40 pm 6:50 pm 
Hf 11:50 7:58 3.0 Proctor’s Cave 9:15 3:20 6:35 


€:10 pm 12:10 pm 8:20 am 8.5 Mammoth Cave lv 9:00 am 3:00 pm 6:15 pm 
“HERCULES” AND HIS COHORTS 


At the outset of its operation of the Mammoth Cave road in 1886, 
the L. & N. assigned one or two light engines to handle the traffic on the 
line. However, by 1888 it was decided to purchase some second-hand 
locomotives for the M. C., and four such machines, all Baldwins, and 
formerly used in the operation of street railways prior to electrification, 
were purchased. Their specifications follow: 
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No.C/N Built Ty 
| 9539 7/1888 0-4- 


pe Cyls. DD Purchased from Notes 
2T 12x16 37” Nashville & West “Dummy” type. Boiler 
Nashville R. R. #4 and cab enclosed much 

like a street car. 


2 9142 3/1888 0-4-2T 12x18 42” East End Ry. 
(Memphis) do 

3 9456 9/1888 0-4-2T 12x16 37” Nashville & West do 
Nashville R. R. #3 Named “Hercules.” 

4 9442 8/1888 0-4-2T 12xI8 40” East End Ry. “Dummy” type. 
(Memphis) 

Two wooden coaches and two wooden combines were owned by the 
railroad. Numbers 1 and 2 were combines, No. 3 was a short coach, and 
No. 4 was a longer one obtained from the L. & N. All of these vehicles were 
open-platform type, painted red, and heated by coal stoves. An old 
wooden flat car, made by cutting down a prehistoric coach of which we 
have no record was also on the M. C. roster. Link and pin couplers 
were used throughout this equipment. Brakes were of the steam jamb 
type. The rail bus used in 1910, and the Ford rail car used between 
1929 and 1931 completed the list of rolling stock. 

Today, locomotive No. 4 and combine No. 2 are on permanent dis. 
play at Mammoth Cave National Park. The name ‘‘Hercules”’ affixed 
to the locomotive is an error, perpetuated intentionally, perhaps, because 
of the color attched to its legitimate possessor. The real ‘‘ Hercules,” 
No. 3 was scrapped in 1931, at time of abandonment. 

One day a mule got on the tracks in front of ‘‘Hercules.’’ The 
engineer rang his bell and tooted the whistle. The mule decided to 
take the offensive. He mounted the coweatcher and pawed the headlight 
out. But ‘‘Hereules’’ chugged on, and kept at it for many years after 
the foolish mule pawed no more! 


“FORWARD TO THE CAVE” 


In the absence of turning facilities, after about 1900, engines 
operated in forward position when headed towards the Cave, and 
obviously ran backwards from the Cave to Glasgow Junction. In both 
eases, however, the engine operated at the head end of the train, run- 
around tracks being provided at both termini for this purpose. 

The consist varied according to the business, generally including 
either a single combine, or a combine and coach. Three-car trains were 
not unknown, and the little dummy engines apparently managed to 
pull those ambitious trains without too much difficulty. Top speed for 
these trains was around thirty-five miles an hour, a situation that must 
have given passengers quite a thrill while riding over the 56-lb. rail. 
A three-man crew, consisting of engineer, fireman, and conductor, 
shepherded the train on its journey. 

No freight trains, as such, ran on the line, the forward positions of 
the combines serving as facilities for whatever freight was available. 
No interchange of cars was known to have ever occurred at the Junction, 
and the much-talked-of through ear service over the L. & N. directly 
to the Cave never eventuated. There were no telephones or telegraph 
lines owned by the railroad, hence there was no dispatcher. There were 
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times, however, when more than one train movement took place on the 
line at the same time. On such occasions the second train followed 
| the first at a respectful distance. 

Quoting from the L. & N. Employees’ Magazine: 


‘‘The road met its own peculiar problems in its own peculiar way. 

For many years the coal for its locomotives was dumped on the 
ground at Glasgow Junction and the iron horses received their 
life-giving energy from the stack, which also, or so legend has it, 
was for many years a sort of community coal pile. Service on the 
Mammoth Cave R. R. tended to become an institution and thus 
there are several names which occur and re-occur in any detailed 
mention of the line. There was Engineer Pat Moran and his fire- 
man, Pete Charlet, of the well-known family of that name in that 
section, both of whom had long years of service to their credit. 

: Pete and Pat were largely responsible for whatever freight business 

the road enjoyed, for they both frequently did post-cab work in the 
stores of Glasgow Junction, shopping for farmers along the line. 
Other freight handled consisted of farm produce, farm implements, 
and food supplies for the hotel at the cave. Section forces were 
recruited from the farmers of the neighborhood and these worked 
intermittently between crops. As they discarded pitchfork for 
pick and shovel their theme song may well have been ‘I love the 
cows and chickens, but this is the life.’ 

‘“*J. B. Whitney . . . was conductor and general manager of 
the road. In the rush season Mr. Whitney’s son also served as 
conductor. Frequently some 200 passengers were carried on one 
trip so the conductor had to step lively to ‘lift’ all his fares in the 
8.7-mile jaunt.”’ 
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Another account of the colorful doings of Pat Moran and Pete 
Charlet, this from the Louisville Courier-Journal, follows: 


‘*Pat Moran was the cussing, cocky engineer on ‘Hercules,’ 
and his fireman was Pete Charlet. Housewives along the line used 
to depend on Moran and Charlet to fetch them spools of thread, 
ete., on their run from Glasgow Junction. Homefolks rode the 
train free of charge, but Pat drew the line at stopping too often to 
let children on. But they’d get back at him on the return trip by 
soaping the rails and causing ‘Hercules’ to stall. In these frequent 
emergencies, passengers had to get out and push. Pat’s temper 
was so brittle he bit his pipe stem in two every time a cow got on 
the track in front of ‘Hercules.’ ’’ 


Also familiar to many patrons of the road were Robert Hatcher, 
conductor, and Virgil Wood, fireman and extra engineer. 


UP HILLS AND ’ROUND CORNERS 


Double advantages were gained by the Mammoth Cave R. R. in 
adhering so closely to the figurations of the land. Construction costs 
were saved, and the customers got a ride that embodied a thrill a minute. 
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Grades of 3 and 4% were common. There were single curves of 1). 
14- and 13 degrees, respectively, and several of 12- and 11 degrees. 

Built to a gauge of 4’ 9”, the gauge was gradually narrowed to 
the now-prevailing 4’ 844”. Rail was of 56lb. weight, and the average 
width of the right-of-way was 50 feet. The only trestle on the line was 
a short structure approximately 50 feet long, and located about 100 
yards south of Ganter’s. 

The exact mileage of the main line, excluding the branch to Grand 
Avenue Cave, is variously given at 8.35, 8.36, 8.38, and 8.7. The 
latter figure is most generally used. Of this mileage, about 2.01 miles 
were in Barren County, and 6.69 in Edmonson. Mileage at the Grand 
Avenue Branch, from the junction at Diamond Caverns to the end of 
the line was about one and one-half miles. 

Stations on the railroad and their approximate mileages were as 
follows: 


0.0 Glasgow Junction 3.0 Proctor’s 

1.5 Diamond Caverns 4.0 Sloan’s Crossing 
3.0 Grand Avenue Cave 7.5 Ganter’s 

2.0 Chaumont Post Office 8.7 Mammoth Cave 


2.5 Union City 


Water tanks owned were located at Glasgow Junction and Mammoth 
Cave. The railroad owned no depots, but had a small freight house at 
Mammoth Cave. The L. & N. passenger station at the Junction was 
used by the line. Here, also, was an open-sided, but roofed, ear shed 
in which all running and light repairs were made to M. C. rolling 
stock. During the era in which the L. & N. operated the line, a wye 
was used at Mammoth Cave to turn the locomotives, while at the Junction 
the wye at the beginning of the Glasgow Branch was used. At the 
termination of L. & N. operation the Mammoth Cave wye was removed, 
which left the M. C. no turning fagilities. When the Ford rail bus 
was substituted for steam in 1919, two very small turntables were in- 
stalled at each end of the line to turn this vehicle. 

Trackage, additional to the main line, was sparse indeed. The M. C. 
R. R. joined the passing track of the L. & N. at Glasgow Junction by 
a south-heading spur. In the west part of the Junction, a spur track 
entered the car shed, and there was a run-around track to enable the 
engine to shift position to the head end of the train. There was a 
similar run-around track about 800 feet east of end of track at Mammoth 
Cave. About 300 feet west of Mile 6 there was, at one time, a 150-foot 
spur, joined west end, and which was used during construction of the 
line to haul rock for the trestle. 


DIARY OF SOME COLORFUL YEARS 


The first decade of the twentieth century was a glamorous one in 
the annals of the M. C. Essentially the three-round-trips-a-day schedule 
of 1903 obtained for many years, subject to slight shifts as the L. & N. 
connections at Glasgow Junction were changed. During the non-tourist 
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seasons Nos. 5 and 6 were annulled, to be reinstated with the coming 
of spring. And, although it does not appear in any Official Guide, many 
special runs were made to accommodate groups when they would appear 
in sufficient number. 

It might be interesting to trace in chronological order some of the 


significant things that happened to the M. C. R. R. during this era. 


1902, October 30. Stockholders Meeting. A dividend of 6% on the 
capital stock was declared. One new coach was purchased. Discussion 
was held on the advisability of building a track over Main Street at 
Glasgow Junction, and discontinuing use of the L. & N. passing track 
there. No action was taken. 


1904, October 7. An Indianapolis judge drove the first automobile to 
Mammoth Cave. The event was greeted with enthusiasm, with little 
realization that it was heralding a social change that would eventually 
lead to the demise of the M. C. road. 


1904. Col. R. H. Lacey, one of the original founders of the road was 
elected its president. 


1906, January 18. Contract with the L. & N. set a figure of $5.02 per 
year as rental charge to the M. C. for lease of rail in turnout connected 
to the L. & N. passing track, 


1907. Elbert Hubbard, famed writer and philosopher, used the facilities 
of the M. C. R. R. on a trip to the eave, shortly before his death on the 
‘‘Lusitania.’” Evidently irked by the $2.00 round trip charge (despite 
the opening ancedote), he ‘‘libeled’’ the little road in a blistering sketch 
that said, in part, 


‘* .. To reach the Mammoth Cave you take the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad to Glasgow Junction. There you change cars and 
take the Mammoth Cave Railroad, an institution that has an equip- 
ment of one passenger coach and a dummy engine. I was interested 
in seeing a Kaffir cutting grass between the two streaks of rust, and 
was told that this had to be done three times a year, and is the thing 
that keeps down the dividends . . . When the merry conductor 
wanted the train to stop or go ahead, he went to the front door and 
yelled to the engineer.’’ 

Mr. Hubbard further said that the conductor told him, ‘‘You 
notice that we have our coweatcher on the rear end, so as to keep the 
cows out of the ladies’ coach. Why, a bull got after us last week and 
would have ketched us, too, if we hadn’t been on the down grade.’’ 


As will be shown later on in this article, Hubbard’s information 
on the rolling stock of the M. C. was completely inaccurate. Further- 
more, as said by Kincaid Herr, in his Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
1350-1942, the article ‘‘is, on the whole, unfair to a carrier which, for 
49 years, faithfully served its public, generally made money for its 
owners, and never had a wreck, a passenger killed in a train accident, 
or a lawsuit brought against it.’’ 
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1910. The road tried railbuses as a substitute for the steam trains, 
The experience was unsatisfactory and the railroad reverted shortly to 
the older method of transportation. 


1910. The directors of the road floated a $30,000 bond issue, secured 
by a mortgage on their property, to liquidate the floating debt of the 
railroad, which had been drifting about and accumulating interest for 
many years. The issue consisted of thirty bonds of $1,000 each, bearing 
interest of 5% per annum and running for 25 years from January 1], 
1911, interest payable semi-annually. The debt actually amounted to 
only $8,216, but it was thought wise to allow some leeway for emergen- 
cies and unforeseen expense. 


1912. In the early part of this year it was voted to apply $4,000 from 
the sale of the bonds to pay for overhauling and reconstructing the track 
and equipment in anticipation of the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Clubs, which was to be held at Mammoth Cave in May of that year. This 
organization had as one of its chief aims the creation of a Mammoth 
Cave National Park. A goodly part of the line’s right-of-way lay within 
the proposed Cave era and the management thought that such a park 
would greatly increase the road’s business. 


1913, January 7. Further improvement of the road was decided upon 
and it was voted that the track be placed in such condition as to enable 
the L. & N. to run its sleeping cars and other through equipment over 
the M. C. R. R. to the eave. 


1915. President E. H. Lacey died. His wife, a majority stockholder 
of the road, Mrs. L. P. Lacey, of Franklin, sueceeded him as president. 


1916, May 1. Contract with the L. & N. provided for a yearly rental 
of $100 to be paid by the M. C. R. R. for use of a portion of the ‘‘Old 
Reliable’s’’ west passing track at Glasgow Junction. 


1926, January 4. The stockholders voted to send ‘‘Hercules,’’ one of 
the railroad’s dummy locomotives, to the L. & N. shops at South Louis- 
ville for a badly needed facelifting and beauty treatment. At the meet- 
ing attention was also called to the condition of the road’s one-mile 
branch line to Grand Avenue Cave. In 1892, a forty-three page booklet, 
authored by T. O. Chisholm, of Franklin, Kentucky, had been issued 
by the railroad extolling its wonders, but the track had not been used 
for a great many years and the rails had been removed. A county road 
was being constructed and, in order that the company might retain its 
title to its right-of-way over this road, it would be necessary to replace 
the rails and sufficient cross-ties to hold them in place. J. B. Whitney, 
conductor and general manager of the road, was authorized to proceed 
with the work. 


MICHIGAN MANAGEMENT TAKES OVER 


As the ‘twenties rolled on and the American public became more 
automobile-conscious, profits from the little railroad ceased and deficits 
started mounting. In fact, even in former times all of the so-called 
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profits were absorbed by interest payments on bonded indebtedness to 
such an extent that the railroad had never declared a dividend. 

An opportunity to sell the line took place in 1928, when a group 
of promoters from Michigan desired to purchase it for the purpose of 
extending it into Edmonson County and reaching some asphalt deposits 
on land it owned. On February 1, 1928, the sale took place. Mrs. 
Lacey and the other stockholders were paid $42,000 for the railroad 
itself, as well as $12,000 for the stock, and $30,000 for the bonds. 

With the change of ownership came new officers; F. L. Gallup, of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, was elected president; Lee Thompson, of Detroit, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The new venture could hardly have been acclaimed a success from 
any point of view. For one thing, the Edmonson County asphalt lands 
were found to be of little value, and the extension of the railroad to 
that area was never made. In fact, the promoters are said to have lost 
in the neighborhood of $200,000 between the asphalt lands and the 
railroad. 

More economical methods of operating the railroad were introduced 
to lower expenses. On February 28, 1929, the old dummy locomotives 
and coaches made their last creaking run, and the following day were 
replaced by a rail car, which was, in effect, a Ford chassis with a bus 
body mounted on flanged wheels. Perhaps the fact that the line was 
receiving $80 per month for carrying the U. S. Mail influenced the 
management in maintaining regular service. Arrangements were made 
for the emergency use of a highway bus on those occasions when the 
rail bus would break down. 

Under date of May 7, 1929, the annual rental charges to the L. & N. 
for the use of a portion of the west passing siding at Glasgow Junction 
were reduced from $100 to $25.00. In spite of these measures, however, 
the fiscal results for the year 1930 showed $2,026.56 in gross receipts, 
$2,926.99 in expenses, and a deficit of $900.43. More economies were 
introduced to the extent that on January 1, 1931, the monthly payroll 
was amounting to $105. 


A PARK IS GAINED—A RAILROAD LOST 


For a number of years, the creation of a national park embracing the 
Mammoth Cave area had been in the making. The L. & N. had been one 
of the leading spirits in this effort. A Mammoth Cave National Park 
Association had been formed, which had as its chief function the attain- 
ment of this ideal, and, as a corollary function, the acquiring of sufficient 
lands and right-of-way to satisfy federal requirements for such a park. 

Since no railroad is allowed to operate in a national park, the 
acquisition of the Mammoth Cave R. R. with the idea of abandoning it, 
in order to obtain its right-of-way, became a necessary duty of the 
Association. Apparently it took little persuasion to get the Michigan 
owners to sell their property, for on March 31, 1931, all stocks, bonds 
and property of the railroad were transferred to the MCNPA for the 
sum of $5,000, the sale including stock nominally worth $12,000, and 
bonds with a par value of $30,000. 
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On April 22, Max B. Nahm, of Bowling Green, a leader in the 
movement to create the Cave as a national park, was elected president 
of the M. C. R. R., and on June 8, the stockholders of the line voted to 
discontinue its operation. On August 31, the gasoline car made its final 
trip, carrying its passengers and the United States mail up to the end. 

The rail of the little railroad was removed by an L. & N. extra 
gang under Foreman Louis Webster, who was loaned to the Association, 
The work was done under the general supervision of George E. Zebrod, 
real estate agent for the L. & N., at a total cost of $1,407.07. The 56-Ib, 
rail did not find a ready sale, and remained stored at Glasgow Junction 
for a long time. Local tradition has it that the rails were finally sold 
to Italy and used in the Ethiopian campaign. 

In addition to the rail, equipment offered for sale included one 
18-ton locomotive, two old coaches and combines, and the Ford rail ear, 
Subsequently, dummy locomotive No. 4 and one of the combines were 
moved to the front grounds of the Mammoth Cave hotel, where they repose 
today, reminders of a prophetic statement made in the September, 1926, 
issue of the L. & N. Employees’ Magazine :—‘‘Our information is that 
automobile travel to Yellowstone National Park this year was three 
or four times as great as that by railroad. The logical conclusion seems 
to be that since Mammoth Cave is much nearer the center of population, 
the relative number of motor tourists to the cave should be many times 
greater than those who go by rail.’’ 

This story would be incomplete without recording the fact that 
ultimately suecess crowned the efforts of the MCNPA and others who had 
boosted for the park. On March 22, 1936, the Mammoth Cave National 
Park became a reality, although, due to World War II and other events, 
the park was not formally dedicated until September 18, 1946. 


A “SHOO-FLY” AROUND THE I. C. C. 


One aspect of the abandonment of the Mammoth Cave Railroad 
must have been amusing to those involved in the intricacies of govern- 
mental regulation. For many years, railroads engaged in interstate 
ecommerce desiring to abandon all or part of their lines have been re- 
quired by law to request and be granted such permission by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before any such actual abandonment takes 
place. No such request was made for the M. C. Railroad, and, some 
time after the rails were removed, news of the action must have per- 
meated official Washington. The MCNPA then received a letter from 
the ICC requesting information as to why it had not been consulted. 

Reply went back promptly to the effect that (a) the Mammoth 
Cave R. R. had not hauled interstate freight for many years, and the 
railroad was not a party to any tariff for hauling through freight, state 
or interstate; and (b) not over ten interstate and local passengers had 
been handled per month that the road was in operation during 1931. 
Consequently, the MCNPA had thought such an application unnecessary. 
Since, by the time the ICC had gotten around to the matter, there was 
no Mammoth Cave Railroad anyway, and since the MCNPA was a non- 
profit organization, the matter had to be dropped. 
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Pass on Mammoth Cave R. R 
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M. C. R. R. schedule for January 5, 1903. 











Editor’s Note: 


Many of our members may be interested to learn that since 1945 
the author of this article has contributed papers on ‘‘Kentucky’s Aban- 
doned Railroads’’ that have appeared in the Kentucky Engineer, pub- 
lished by the University of Kentueky, Lexington, Kentucky. In our 
Bulletin No. 85, page 70, will be found a list of the first fourteen articles 
published from 1945-1951. The issue for May, 1956 has another one of 
his articles on the Hickman & Obion and the Barlow-East Cairo Line. 
Whether all of these articles will ever be published in book form de- 
pends on several factors but single copies of this magazine sell for 50c 
and it might be well to procure them now while they are in print. 











The Maine Central in 
Northern New Hampshire 
By C. F. H. ALLEN 


The illusion of prosperity to be obtained from revenues derived from 
freight and passenger service between the New England ports of Port. 
Jand, Me., and Boston, Mass., and the Great Lakes at Ogdensburg, N. Y,, 
as well as the Canadian centers of Montreal and Quebec had all northern 
New England in its grasp at the close of the Civil War. The assumed 
Great Lakes traffic, which never really materialized, involved the 
Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain and the Portland & Ogdensburg Rail. 
roads. The Montreal business soon had outlets to Portland via the At. 
lantic and St. Lawrence (later Grand Trunk, and then Canadian Na. 
tional) and to Boston by way of the Vermont Central and various short 
roads in New Hampshire. By 1885 the principal rivals in this state 
were the Concord and the Boston & Maine, both of whom had disposed 
of their rivals Northern (N. H.); Eastern; Boston, Concord and Mont. 
real) by lease or otherwise. The mixture of politics, finance, desire of 
every town to be on a railroad whether economically justified or not, 
and rapid acquisition of wealth was well exemplified in this area. It 
is so confused as to render it very difficult to isolate and separate indi- 
vidual factors. However, for the purposes of this article it may be 
sufficient to select and mention only a few pertinent facts. 

It appears that in the ‘‘behind the scenes’’ dealings and contro- 
versies between the interests of the Boston & Maine and the Boston, 
Concord and Montreal, the people in northern New Hampshire had been 
promised a rail connection with the city of Quebec. The BC&M already 
had a road as far as Groveton, N. H. The Conway branch of the former 
Eastern (B&M since 10-1-83) which connected with the Portland & 
Ogdensburg at Intervale had been built with Canadian traffic in view. 
Since the expected Ogdensburg traffic had not materialized, and the 
road was shut off from the west by hostile interests, the P&O was ina 
weak position. The Boston & Maine would like to have obtained control 
of this road, but the political situation was such that any efforts in that 
direction appeared doomed to failure. However, the Maine Central was 
in a favorable position to take action without incurring hostility, and 
probably there was little surprise when it leased the P&O in 1888+ 
Since the Maine Central was controlled by the Boston & Maine, the latter 
road was now in a strong competitive position to obtain the anticipated 


1A detailed account of these arrangements will be found in “The Formation of 
the New England Railroad Systems,” by Geo. P. Baker, Harvard University Press, 
1937. The BC&M was leased to the Boston and Lowell in 1884. 
2 Only the eastern portion from Portland to Lunenburg, Vt. was leased at this 
time. In 1912 the portion between Lunenburg and St. Johnsbury was leased, but 
purchased on April 12, 1955. The Vermont Bivision of the P&O became the St. 


Johnsbury and Lake Champlain, later the St. Johnsbury and Lamoille County. The 
Maine Central’s bid to obtain control of this road in 1957 is under consideration by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Quebec traffic, as well as whatever portion of Montreal busimess would 
result from P&O connections. 

The ‘‘reorganized’’ Portland & Ogdensburg became a local route 
from Portland and from Boston to the White Mountains, and happened 
to fit in well with a scheme for a railroad in northern New Hampshire 
which the Boston & Maine had got itself involved in building. This was 
the Upper Coos Railroad. In the contest to retain the Boston, Concord 
& Montreal Railroad, the Boston & Maine had promised the voters of the 
region north of Groveton, New Hampshire, that the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal would be extended up the Connecticut River Valley to the 
(anadian line, and the Boston & Maine plans called for an extension to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway at Cookshire Junction and the Quebec 
Central at Dudswell Junetion in Canada. 

‘‘With the loss of the Boston, Concord & Montreal very possible if 
not probable, the Portland & Ogdensburg line from North Conway to 
Fabyans appeared to the Boston & Maine to fit well with this Upper Coos 
Railroad, which was partly opened by 1888. With the Portland & 
Ogdensburg on the market cheap, this alternate avenue to the mountains 
would be a valuable weapon to fight the independent Boston, Concord & 
Montreal in the White Mountain region. That the city of Portland 
would sell its interest to the Boston & Maine was more doubtful than 
that it would sell to the Maine Central, as the interest in a western line 
still existed. 

“The Portland & Ogdensburg was leased to the Maine Central in 
1888, and the latter road leased the Upper Coos system in 1890. The 
Portland & Ogdensburg was extended in 1889 from Fabyans to Scott 
and soon connected at Quebec Junction with the Upper Coos Railroad 
system, which was extended down from North Stratford in 1891. While 
this gave the Maine Central an independent connection with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to the west, quite free from any Boston & Maine 
lines, the willing transfer of the Upper Coos system from the Boston & 
Maine to the Maine Central and the controlling interest of the former 
in the latter discredit the belief that the Maine Central was trying to 
get its own Montreal connection. The Upper Coos railroad project was 
the result of local agitation, and the extension north to the Quebec 
Central was taken on in the hope of bringing more traffic on to the 
Upper Coos Railroad and to form a shorter route north to Quebee.’”! 

The Upper Coos system, which had a very brief independent life, 
comprised the Upper Coos Railroad of New Hampshire, the Upper Coos 
Railroad of Vermont, the Coos Valley Railroad, and the Hereford Rail- 
way companies. 

The Upper Coos Railroad of New Hampshire consisted of two seg- 
ments. One extended from the New Hampshire-Vermont line at 
W. Stewartstown, N. H., to a connection with the Coos Valley Railroad 
near a point called Masons, below No. Stratford; 25.9 miles. It was 
chartered on Aug. 28, 1883, and opened in November, 1887. The second 
portion, 15.4 miles, from the state line in Lancaster, N. H., to a connec- 
tion with the Portland Ogdensburg at Quebee Junction was finished and 
opened in May, 1891. The total mileage between Beecher Falls station 
and Quebee Jet. is given in the 1936 Employees timetable as 55.01. 
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The president was George VanDyke of Lancaster, the treasurer was 
James P. Cook of Boston, and the general manager was E. G. Sweatt of 
Woonsocket, R. I. On May 1, 1890, this road, and the two following 
which it had leased, was leased to the Maine Central for a term of 
999 years at an annual rental of $35,500 (by 1894 this had been raised 
to $66,685). In 1894, C. B. Jordan of Laneaster had been appointed 
secretary, and T. 8S. MeGowen of Boston was the treasurer. At an ad- 
journed meeting of stockholders of the Upper Coos Railroad of New 
Hampshire, held at Portsmouth on July 16, 1890, a resolution accepting, 
ratifying and approving the lease to the Maine Central was voted upon 
with 2,380 shares being in favor and none against. 

George VanDyke, a descendant from a prominent Dutch family that 
had settled in the Hudson River Valley, was born on Feb. 21, 1846, in 
Stanbridge, Quebee. He attended school until 11; at 14 he went to work 
as a woodchopper on the Androscoggin River (Maine), earning his own 
living. At 26 he entered into partnership with Henry and Louis 
Bowman, in a small sawmill venture on the Connecticut River. In 1876, 
he moved to MeIndoes, Vermont, and began to acquire large lumber 
tracts in New Hampshire and Vermont, becoming one of the wealthiest 
men in the section. In 1886 he sold all his lumber interests to the 
Connecticut River Lumber Co., of which he became president.* It was 
mainly through Mr. VanDyke’s efforts that the Upper Coos railroads 
became accomplished facts. He was also a director of the Hereford Ry. 

The Coos Valley Railroad Co. extended 12.25 miles from the point 
near Masons, where the Upper Coos of New Hampshire crossed the 
Connecticut River, to the Vermont-New Hampshire line at the same 
river in Laneaster. It passed through Guildhall, Maidstone, and 
Brunswick * in Vermont. It was chartered on Nov. 14, 1882, and opened 
in February, 1891. The president was George VanDyke and the trea- 
surer, George A. Payne. On May 1, 1890, this Vermont Corporation was 
leased to the Upper Coos of New Hampshire for 999 years. 

Beginning in January, 1949, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permitted the Maine Central to abandon 19.3 miles of track between 
Coos Junction and North Stratford, N. H., and to run their trains over 
the Boston & Maine from Coos Junction to Groveton, and over the Cana- 
dian National from that point to North Stratford, thus effectively ending 
the existence of the Coos Valley Railroad. 

The Upper Coos Railroad of Vermont extended from the Vermont- 
New Hampshire line at W. Stewartstown, N. H., 1.78 miles, to the 
Vermont-Canadian line above Beecher Falls in the township of Canaan, 
Vt. This road was chartered on July 28, 1888, and opened in November 
of the same year. The president was George VanDyke and George A. 
Payne was the treasurer. This road, also a Vermont corporation, was 
leased to the New Hampshire corporation for a period of 999 years on 
May 1, 1890. 





* Over a period of 28 years they cut off all the soft wood in the area, driving 
it out the Nalhegan River, into the Connecticut, and down to Mt. Tom, Mass. 
They employed 1800 men in winter, and 300 on the drive. ; 

*The village of Brunswick (population, 39) has a mineral spring, Brunswick 
Springs. The six “minerals” attract many tourists. 
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DOTTED LINE on the map represents 19.3 miles of 
our track between Coos Junction and North Stratford, 
N. H. which the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
given permission to abandon. Maine Central trains will 
now run over the Boston and Maine from Coos to 
Groveton and Canadian National lines to North Strat- 
ford (solid black lines on the sketch) 
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Me. C. 140 at Lancaster. N. H. 


‘Al”’ Harvey, engineman; Gleason, conductor by caboose. 








Me. C. 3145 at Lewiston Upper, Maine. 











In the 1925 Poors Railroad Manual the Upper Coos Railroad is de- 
fined as follows: 41.52 miles, Quebec Junction to the Connecticut River 
in Guildhall, and Connecticut River in Brunswick to the Connecticut 
River in Canaan. The Coos Valley Railroad, 12.25 miles, Guildhall to 
Brunswick. Upper Coos of Vermont, Connecticut River in Canaan to 
the Canadian line at Beecher Falls, 1.56 miles. Total, 55.33 miles. The 
president was Pitt F. Drew of Lancaster, T. S. MeGowen was still trea- 
surer, and the directors (none of whom were on the Maine Central) were 
Chester B. Jordan of Keene, N. H. and Gladstone Jordan of Manchester, 
N. H.; Alvin P. Cross of Concord, N. H.; Henry H. Hill of Hartford, 
Conn., and W. H. Sweatt of City Mills, Mass. 

The Hereford Railway Co. extended from the Vermont-Canada line 
just north of Beecher Falls to Lime Ridge, P. Q., 52.6 miles. It was 
first chartered by the Dominion Parliament as the Hereford Branch 
Railway Co. on June 23, 1887, but the charter was amended and the 
road incorporated as the Hereford Railway Co. on May 4, 1888, with a 
eapital stock of $500,000. The president was William B. Ives, M. P., 
of Sherbrooke, P. Q. and the secretary was Cyrus A. Bailey of Cook- 
shire; James B. Cook of Boston was the treasurer. By 1893, Frank 
Jones of Portsmouth, N. H., was the president, and H. B. Brown of 
Sherbrooke was the secretary-treasurer. Mr. Jones was also a director 
of the Maine Central. 

The road was opened as far as Cookshire Jet. by November of 1888. 
Leaving Beecher Falls, Vt., after a short stretch in Canada, the track 
erossed over the Connecticut River into New Hampshire for a distance of 
0.67 mi., and then recrossed into Canada. Apparently, it was an easier 
location in New Hampshire on which to build. Construction to Dudswell 
Jet. (Quebee Central Ry.) was completed and the road was opened by 
November, 1889. At the same time the extension to Lime Ridge was 
acquired from the Dominion Lime Co. 

On May 1, 1890, the Hereford Railway was also leased to the Maine 
Central for 999 years. After the leases of 1890, the Upper Coos and 
Hereford companies were always listed separately under the Maine 
Central Railroad in Poors Manuals. 

At a Maine Central stockholders’ meeting on April 15, 1925, it was 
voted to acquire the capital stock of the Hereford Ry. This was ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission on May Ist, and at the 
same time the Maine Central was authorized to abandon operation of 
the 0.67 mi. of the Hereford Ry. in N. H. It was also proposed to 
abandon operation of the entire line in Canada. The Maine Central paid 
#60 per share for the 7,742 shares of stock outstanding and stopped 
operations on Oct. 31, 1925. The last president was 8S. N. Bond of 
New York, and the secretary-treasurer was F. S. Rugg of Sherbrooke. 

While most of the abandoned line was taken up, for some vears the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. operated a 22-mile segment between Cookshire 
and Malvina. This was obtained under authority of the Exchequers 
Court in August, 1927. Portions were abandoned in 1927 and 1944, and 
at present (1958) only 6.7 miles between Cookshire and Sawyerville are 
operated, with a daily freight service. 
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UPPER COOS AND HEREFORD RAILWAY CO. 


I have been unable to locate the existence of any railroad bearing 
this name, but an exhibit was attached to the 1890 Annual Report of 
the Maine Central, giving an inventory of the property of the two rail. 
roads which came into possession of the Maine Central by virtue of the 
May 1, 1890 leases of the Upper Coos Railroad and Hereford Railway 
Co., as follows: ‘‘The main line of the Upper Coos Railroad, extending 
from North Stratford station, Coos County, New Hampshire, to the 
dividing line between the United States and Canada, at the northerly 
line of the town of Canaan, in Essex County, Vermont, a distance of 
twenty-two and eighty-seven hundredths (22.87) miles, and the main line 
of the Hereford Railway Company, extending from the aforesaid divid- 
ing line between the United States and Canada to the Lime Ridge 
station, so-called, in the town of Dudswell, county of Wolfe and province 
of Quebec, a distance of about fifty-three and fifty-hundredths (53.50) 
miles, together with side tracks at stations and other points amounting 
in the aggregate to six and twenty-hundredths (6.20) miles, and the 
grounds owned and occupied for station purposes, gravel pits, etc., ete., 
at various points. 

‘In general, the rails are in good condition; the ties and masonry 
are in fair condition; the bridge masonry is in a fair condition, and the 
culvert masonry is in a poor condition. 

‘‘The road bed is almost destitute of ditching; the track is lightly 
ballasted, and fences are not built along a considerable portion of the 
line.’”’ 

Rolling stock listed as being turned over to the Maine Central in- 
cluded five locomotives, all built by Rhode Island. 


No. Name Mec No. Year Arr. Cyl. Wheels 
l Stratford * 125, 23 1872 4-4-0 16x24 60 
2 Stewartstown 126, 85 1887 +44) 17x24 ol 
3 Colebrook 127, 116 1888 4-0 17x24 54 
4 Cookshire 128, 84 1889 444) 17x24 60 
5 Sawyerville 129, 83 1889 4-44) 17x24 60 


*ex. Providence and Worcester. “W. M. Capron,” No. 26. 


Mr. Harry Treat recalls that in 1898, No. 3 (renumbered) was working 
the local freight between Portland and Bath, Me. Other rolling stock 
included : passenger cars, nos. 1 and 2; combination cars, nos. 3 and 4; 
100 flat cars (34 ft. long) nos. 1-100; box car nos. 500-502, 504-529, 540- 
599; refrigerator car no. 503; 10 stock cars, nos. 530-539; log trucks 
nos. 1-26; 1 derrick car, and 2 steam shovels; 13 hand ears, 2 velocipede 
ears, and 2 push cars. There is no indication how all this rolling stock 
was lettered, although following the inventory there is this statement, 
‘* All the rolling stock is the property of the Upper Coos Railroad.”’ 
From that statement it appears that there is some question as to whether 
the Hereford actually owned locomotives nos. 4 and 5 even though they 
had Hereford station names assigned them. Although that statement 
says that all the property was owned by the Upper Coos, the exhibit 
supposedly showed all the property belonging to both companies and 
was signed by both roads. 
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Since 1933, in the interests of economy, the Maine Central has used 
the Boston & Maine station at Whitefield, and removed their own build- 
ing. Eastbound trains cross over the diamond (the crossing is still pro- 
tected with ball signals) and back up, via a wye, onto the Boston Maine 
track and thence to the station. In the latter structure the settees in the 
waiting room date back to the Boston, Concord and Montreal days, the 
backs being perforated with these initials 

The principal focal points of activity on the former Mountain Divi- 
sion of the Maine Central were North Conway, Bartlett, Fabyans, Lan- 
easter, and Beecher Falls (see Bulletin No. 59, p. 37, for No. Conway). 
Except for Bartlett, these places were tourist headquarters with large 
hotels, and served as termini for passenger runs. Fabyans, for instance, 
was the junction point for trains on the Maine Central going to Quebec 
via the ex-Coos RR., or to Montreal, via St. Johnsbury. It was also 
the terminus for trains from both Boston and New York via the Connec- 
ticut River line of the Boston & Maine, and in 1880 through Pullman 
ears from Syracuse, N. Y., via the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain RR, 
arrived and departed. Finally, the local summer train to the base of 
Mt. Washington started here. At 4:30 PM in the summer the train 
from the base station would disgorge passengers, who immediately de- 
parted on the Boston & Maine local over the White Mts. Division, with a 
small ten-wheeler of the 1900 series chuffing away. Or, they would em- 
bark on MeC train No. 163 which started at St. Johnsbury and was 
joined here by No. 225 (powered by a Ciass L engine, No. 195) which 
carried a Pullman ear from Quebee via the Quebee Central Ry. For 
some years the buffet parlor car ‘‘Talequah’’ ran daily on train nos. 154, 
163 between Portland and Montreal, via the Canadian Pacific north of 
St. Johnsbury. In the summer there was also a fast train of beautiful 
redwood Canadian Pacific sleepers between Montreal and Kennebunk- 
port, Me. (train nos. 151, 164, engine no. 457). In spite of shining brass, 
red-throated bell, and glossy black paint, this engine had the shortest 
life (1911-1936) of any of the class C. Its sister, 456, lasted until dis- 
placed by a diesel in 1956. Now, Fabyans is just another stop on the 
railroad. 

Laneaster is the shire town of Coos County, as well as a summer 
resort, while Beecher Falls was the terminus of passenger runs, par- 
ticularly in the summer, for tourists going to The Balsams and Dixville 
Notch. Train nos. 150, 165 of the Maine Central ran only during the 
tourist season, between No. Conway and Beecher Falls or Lancaster, 
usually powered by engines of Class H (nos. 140-152) or Class N (nos. 
281, 282) with no. 226 as a substitute. Train nos. 155, 158 were daily 
between Portland and Beecher Falls, until removed with the decline in 
passenger service; the last run was made on June 5, 1933. The Boston 
& Maine also ran a fast train, leaving North Station in Boston in the 
morning; it arrived at Intervale about 2 PM and at Beecher Falls or 
Laneaster, about 6 PM. In the opposite direction it left the latter about 
noon. On the Maine Central these trains were numbered 160 and 161. 
A mixed train each way between Beecher Falls and Lime Ridge com- 
pleted the passenger service offered. 











Originating freight on the Mountain Division consisted of natural 
products, such as lumber, pulpwood, cedar ties, telephone poles, lime. 
stone (this may have been one reason for leasing the Hereford Ry.), 
ice (until the advent of modern refrigerators) and sulfur for the paper 
mills in Berlin and Groveton. Sulfur is discharged from boats at the 
Portland Terminal Co.’s Wharf No. 3; the Terminal Co. is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Maine Central. The Berlin cars are transferred 
to the Boston & Maine at Waumbek Jct. Other items transported were 
coal, wood pulp and paper, manufactured goods, while there was con- 
siderable freight received in exchange at St. Johnsbury. Asbestos from 
the Thetford mines on the Quebee Central was never an important item. 

A through night freight in both directions (nos. 375, 376) between 
Portland and Laneaster or St. Johnsbury has run for over half a 
century. About 1900-1902, in the days of small wooden cars, these were 
powered by Class M (2-6-0) engines numbered 19, 71, 110, 153 (ren. 
222, 231, 233, 243, respectively). The Schenectady engines (221-233, 
238-245) were all alike except in size of drivers; on the first two (222, 
231) these were 54”, but 60” in the others. Nos. 234-237 were built by 
the Portland Co. for the purpose of hauling the heavy night Pullmans 
between Portland and Bangor, but their boilers were not large enough 
to enable them to do a proper job and the engines were soon relegated 
to local freight service (which included the Mountain Division). With 
the advent of the Class 0 (60) tenwheelers (see Bulletin No. 66, p. 51), 
these were used, doubleheaded, on the night freights, until replaced by 
the Class X (120) Mallets, which were, in turn, supplanted by the 
Class 110S Mikados. 

Bartlett was the main point of interest as far as motive power was 
concerned (there was nothing of a tourist nature) because it was at the 
foot of the steep grade up Crawford Notch where engines were changed 
or added to most west-bound trains. The extra locomotives were usually 
detached at Crawfords and drifted back, alone. Extra trains were com- 
mon in both directions, being combined at the ends of the grade. A 
6-stall enginehouse, turntable, and coaling facilities were erected here. 
With the advent of the Mallets a wye was built for turning them. The 
enginehouse was enlarged to accommodate the longer engines except for 
the Mallets; it now serves the Diesels, but the coaling trestle has dis- 
appeared. At the height of the tourist season there was a large number 
of engines at Bartlett to take care of the extra passenger service. In 
1915 these were mostly tenwheelers (see Bulletin No. 66, p. 51). Mallet 
no. 1202 was a helper and no. 222 the yard engine. No. 321, an ex- 
Portland and Rumford Falls mogul, hauled a local freight to Laneaster. 

In 1902 the largest engines on the division were Class M moguls of 
the 221-243 series, and stub switches were used in the yards. Prior to 
the advent of the Diesels, Class 110S Mikados were employed; this was 
the heaviest power the bridges would stand. The Class X (120) engines, 
nos. 1201-1204, 2-6-6-2, were ‘‘lemons,’’ obtained second-hand * from the 








* Secorid-hand engines were not always unsatisfactory. The Boston & Maine 
Santa Fes, 2-10-2, were very good. On the Maine Central these were Class SF (150) 
and the numbers were 651 (B&M 3000), 652 (3008), 653 (3017), 654 (3009), 655 (3020), 
656 (3029), 657 (3005), and 658 (3014). 
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| Me. C. 227, Class M showing an end of an Eastman Heater car, used for transporting potatoes. 


. C. 2233, Class M. Note old stub switch at the right. 





Two Class M engines on the Maine Central on extra freight at Fabyans, N. 


H. 
B. Bartlett next to cowcatcher; Earl Whitcher, Jack Sloan, Bill Mott, Pat Thomas and Bill Coates. 





Courtesy of A Berge 


Me. C. 2304 on train 4377 at Fabyans, N. H. Charles Lawliss (part Indian, near cowcatcher), 
Edward Herman, Adolphus Bergercn, Glen Gray, Perley Sanborn, George Lemieux. 


Me. C. Nos. 364 and 3582 at Bartlett, 1914. Used on ll-car passenger train up the Notch 





Courtesy of E. Milo Tume 


. C. 2368, Class O—built by Rhode Island. 


Me. C. 2#457—the first Pacific to be scrapped. 





Me. C. 41201. ex B & M 23000, at Fabyans, N. H. 


Courtesy of J. W. Merrill 


Old Engine House at Bartlett, N. H. From left Me. C. Nos. 101, 109, 114, 107, 119 and Bartlett & Albany +1. 





Courtesy of C. Williams, Jackson, 


At Bartlett. N. H., a Wing Plow hits the Drifts. 





Coming East through the Crawford Notch. 





Boston & Maine; they had been built for the Hoosac Tunnel route. At 
first they were oil-burners, but were subsequently changed to use coal, 
with two firemen. At the time of purchase they were destined to be 
used on the Portland- Waterville service, but, being unsatisfactory, were 
employed to haul the midnight freights (train nos. 375, 376) between 
Portland and Lancaster, with one (1202) at Bartlett as helper. They 
were scrapped in 1929 (1203 in 1935), and parts used on other engines, 
some of which belonged to the Portland Terminal Co. They were turned 
on a wye west of the Lancaster station near Coos Jet. This wye was 
made in 1913 or 1914, by laying some track between the Maine Central 
and a sidetrack lumber road that ran to the east toward the Kilkenny 
Mts. It is a curious fact that the later Mikados (Class S) had a greater 
tractive power than these Mailets, in spite of the extra drivers on the 
latter. 

As late as 1943 a number of steam engines were kept at Bartlett, 
especially during the winter season. Mikados numbered 606, 611, 613, 
616, tenwheelers 366, 367, 370, 371, 372, and consolidations 518 and 528 
were most frequently seen. The ‘‘government engines’’ 621-626 hauled 
the night freights between Portland and St. Johnsbury. Four pushers 
were often attached at Bartlett for a train of about 45 cars (2260 tons) ; 
eg., 518, 623, 371, 366, and three were commonplace (2,000 ton train). 
Two ‘‘mikes’’ (626, 611) could handle 30 cars (1300 tons). In winter 
an engine and plow preceded each train. It is of particular interest to 
note that the Rhode Island tenwheelers, as a group, outlasted all the 
other Class 0 engines. 

Ten of the newer locomotives (nos. 168, 170, 453, 454, 456, 459, 501, 
519, 623, 625) had E&NA in small capitals on their cabs. These initials 
obviously referred to the European North American RY., which was 
leased to the MeC in 1882 long before the engines were built. The ex- 
planation is as follows: the actual lease of the European & North Ameri- 
can to the Maine Central, dated Aug. 31, 1882, provided that ‘‘ Always 
keeping said railroad, equipment and apparatus in as good condition as 
they are now in, and always having equipment, locomotives, cars, and 
apparatus, as many and in as good condition as they are now, and re- 
placing all those worn out or destroyed.’’ Thus, the scrapping of these 
locomotives had to be delayed until the actual purchase of the road was 
made on Nov. 17, 1955. 

Baker! writes that ‘‘in 1916 the Boston & Maine stock control of 
the Maine Central ceased, as the stock was sold to Maine interests, and 
the road was operated independently until 1932, since which date the 
Maine Central and the Boston & Maine have had an almost identical list 
of directors and executive officers, except for their boards of directors, 
which have been independent of each other.’’ Mr. Treat reports that 
‘the B&M began io dominate the MeC in 1933, due to certain parties 
buying up enough MeC stock to put E. S. French in as president, when 
he was already president of the B&M, so he began directly to appoint 
various B&M officers to occupy the same positions on the MeC. The 
domination began to break up when E. Spencer Miller was elected presi- 
dent of the MeC in 1952, and by 1955 the divorce was practically 
completed. ’’ 
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MISHAPS ON THE MOUNTAIN DIVISION 


There have been two runaway freight trains down Crawford Notch, 
both in the extreme cold of winter. The first was on Jan. 23, 1890, with 
engine No. 113 (the P&O ‘‘Chocorua,’’) and was caused by ice melting 
off the brake-shoes so the brakes failed to hold. This was in the days of 
hand-brakes, and they could not be re-set in time. The other was on 
Jan. 14, 1918, when extra No. 374, eastbound, with 36 cars, got away 
below Crawfords, and jumped the track near Bemis. Neither air nor 
hand-brakes held, the speed attaining 60 miles per hour. 

In the boiler explosion of engine no. 505, engineman Morse and 
fireman Clemons were killed. Clemons had been a brakeman on the 
train that ran away in 1918, and had concluded the life of a fireman 
was preferable. Both these incidents are described in Bulletin No. 61, 
p. 64. 

At 12:50 PM on Feb. 11, 1939, at No. Stratford, N. H., an unusual 
sort of accident occurred, when train no. 378 (engine no. 365), switching 
on a sidetrack, fouled the main line without protection, and eastbound 
freight no. 377 (engine no. 368) sideswiped the engine (no. 365) ; the 
latter rolled down the bank and into the river. The engineer’s clothes 
caught on fire, but the water put it out and saved his life. No. 368 
must have been badly damaged, because it was scrapped as of this date 
(the first of the Rhode Island-built tenwheelers to go—they were built 
in 1907, and lasted 44-53 years). This account was given me by a 
retired agent, J. A. Belisle, who had 47 years of service on the Maine 
Central. 

Though not in northern New Hampshire there were two other 
mishaps worth mentioning. On Oct. 27, 1917, two freights (nos. 372 
and 375, powered by engines nos. 462 and 1203), met just before day- 
light, at the slow rate of 4 miles per hour, near So. Windham, Maine. 
Both engines were badly damaged. Train no. 372 had failed to wait 
for a meet, as directed. 

On July 1, 1933, an unscheduled meet took place near Mattocks 
station (Cornish, Me.) when extra freight no. 351 (engine no. 351) with 
ten cars and caboose met light engine no. 615, travelling at 30 miles per 
hour. Both engineers were badly injured and the fireman on 615 was 
killed. No. 351 was scrapped on 8-10-33; 615 was repaired and used 
until 7-28-36. No. 351 was the first of the Schenectady tenwheelers to go 
(after 30 years of service, whereas no. 361 lasted the longest, 42 years; 
the average was 32 years). These episodes were checked by reports from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Harry M. Treat, a former train dispatcher on the Maine Cen- 
tral, started as a telegrapher on graduation from high school at the age 
of 15. He writes that ‘‘I was so fond of locomotives that I spent much 
of my time around the station in my home town, and almost before I 
was aware of it had learned Morse. At the age of 18, I was taken into 
the train dispatcher’s office in Portland as the operator and at 21 was 
appointed dispatcher. When I was 29, I was made chief train dispatcher 
and held this position for 35 years. During this time we gradually 
took on additional divisions until I was supervising the train movements 
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on every mile except east of Bangor. Much of my early dispatching 
included the line from Portland to Lunenburg, Vt., so I’m very well 
acquainted with the Mountain Division. In my first years we had a 
dispatcher’s office in Lancaster, N. H., and the boys there handled what 
we called the ‘‘Coos’’ running from Quebee Jct. to Lime Ridge, P. Q. 
Later the 50 miles north of Beecher Falls in Canada was abandoned and 
the dispatchers in Lancaster were moved into Portland. We also had 
dispatching offices in Rumford and Oakland, Me., and for a brief time 
in Waterville, but they were gradually abolished and everything except 
east of Bangor was loaded onto the Portland office.’’ 

‘*My first job away from home was as operator and assistant agent 
at Farmington, when I was 17. <A very busy job, too, with an inter- 
change between the MeC and the narrow gauge lines north of Farming- 
ton to Strong, Phillips, Carrabasset and Rangeley. Too bad they had 
to fold up. Those were happy days, too. I worked about 60 to 65 hours 
a week for $35.00 per month, but I was a lot happier than the ‘‘moderns’’ 
who spend so much of their thoughts on fringe benefits, coffee breaks, etc. 

‘‘When I went to Farmington I was yet in what we called ‘knee- 
pants.’ One day, not long after I had taken the job, Morris McDonald 
came up on one of his usual inspection trips. He was there for about 
3 hours between trains 7 and 24 and spent considerable time in the office. 
He wrote some telegrams which I transmitted and I also received some 
for him from his office in Portland. He looked me over and finally 
said ‘who are you and what are you doing in here?’ I told him my name 
and that I was on the job there. Within a few days a letter came from 
Mr. Hall, the superintendent, to the effect that Mr. McDonald said 
that I was too young for the job and a man was to be sent right away 
to replace me, but to tell me that as soon as I was old enough there 
would be a job for me. A few days after (I had gone home) I received 
a telegram to the effect that I could return to Farmington if I wanted to. 
I went down to the station (Livermore Falls) and talked on the wire 
with the agent at Farmington to find out what was going on, and he 
said that the man who came to replace me was of little worth and the 
agent had written to Supt. Hall that the man could not do the job 
which I had been doing 100% and if they could send me back everything 
would be OK, so I did go back. 

‘*A year later I went to Portland to take a night operator’s job in 
the freight terminal and after 6 months there, Mr. Hall invited me to 
take an operator’s position in the Train Dispatcher’s office. At that 
time there was but one operator in that office with hours 8 AM to 6 PM. 
! took the job a few weeks before my 20th birthday, and one day Morris 
McDonald came in and asked my age—TI told him and he said ‘as soon 
as you are 21, you are to be appointed a train dispatcher. Keep it in 
mind.’ This was carried out, and one day when I was 29, Morris 
McDonald had me appointed Chief Train Dispatcher. I’m sure he 
remembered the Farmington incident. 

‘When I was about 15 or 16 Engine 104 had a set of moose-horns 
mounted on the headlight. She was then hauling trains 151 and 168 
between Bartlett and Portland. She was renumbered 127 in May, 1900 
and the horns disappeared.”’ 
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Harry M. Treat writes that ‘‘Irving Currier really had an interest. 
ing and splendid railroad record. He was born near Lunenburg, went 
to work for the St. J&LC as a hostler, then fired for them for awhile. 
but wanted to get on the MeC and was hired by it as a fireman when he 
was about 17 or in his 18th year, was promoted to engineman in 190] 
when he was 23 and had a spotless record thru to retirement in 1950 at 
age of 73. 

‘*For some years he was a ‘Travelling Engineman’ but after awhile, 
he got weary of the endless hours of travelling here and there and went 
back running. 

‘*He hauled trains on the Portland Division off and on. Once when 
hauling No. 112, a passenger train, Bangor to Portland with one of the 
”80’s, she lost an eccentric bolt a short distance west of Freeport. He 
stopped and went under the engine to make temporary repairs suff- 
ciently to get to Portland ; while under the drivers a freight train, which 
had followed him from Brunswick, ran into his train. The conductor of 
Currier’s train who was standing beside the drivers, heard this train and 
knew that his flagman was not going to get them stopped. He hollered 
to Currier that his train was about to be hit at the rear; Currier put up 
his hands, grabbed hold of parts of the frame and was dragged about a 
hundred feet on the ties and ballast, but not injured. He finished his 
run to Portland, minus two coaches at the rear, which were splintered. 
My last ride on steam power was on engine 455 with Currier, to St. 
Johnsbury and back. His last years of running were on trains 162 and 
163, three days a week.’’ 

It has been unusually difficult to find anything about the operations 
above Lancaster, so I am pleased to be able to include some recollections 
from Arnold Wilder, one of our loyal fans, whose father was a shopman 
in the Lancaster engine house, and, later, a car inspector. 

‘*T used to go with my father to Lime Ridge in the summer, where 
he used to oversee interchange with the Quebee Central at Dudswell 
Junction, and where the Quebee parlor car was handled both ways. 
We’d get to the Jet. about 4:45 PM, cut off the parlor car below the 
diamond, drop most of the coach passengers and head-end traffic, and 
194 (the engine) with the baggage, smoker and coach would make the 
remaining twelve miles to Lime Ridge in short order. The Dominion 
Lime Company provided several loads each day, and was the prime 
reason for the terminus there. A passing track at the station. an 
Armstrong coal loading facility with big tubs, a three-stall house with 
55’ table and a wedge plow at the end of the track—this was Lime Ridge. 
A big boarding house above the station, with feather beds and big pieces 
of pie, run by Madam Brock, took care of the needs of the crews. I don’t 
remember seeing but one engine in the house at night, off train no. 224, 
out on 225, but there must have been more at one time. Trains no. 370 
and 371 ran Beecher Falls to Lime Ridge and return except Sunday, 
mixed, but in fall and winter, extras operated between Beecher Falls 
and Cookshire and log trains to Malvina and Hall’s Stream. Through 
some sort of immigration requirements, all motive power had to be re- 
turned to the ‘‘States’’ within 48 hours, so most cleaning and hostler 
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work happened at Beecher Falls—boiler washes and heavier work at 
Lancaster. The three Portland and Rumford Falls engines, 246-248, 
were used (usually two, with the third at Lancaster), between the Cana- 
dian line and Lime Ridge on freight. When one needed a boiler wash, 
they would take one of the 194 class off no. 166 at night at Lancaster, 
put one of the little M’s on, and the swap would come down on no. 165 
the next morning. 

‘‘Ror many years a heavy interchange was carried on at No. Strat- 
ford with the Grand Trunk, and an extra left behind the Beecher Falls 
mixed train for Coos Jet. and No. Stratford with a small class 0 with a 
short tank (351-362) to turn on the short table just west (near where 
they met, head-on, in 1939). If there was more tonnage than one could 
handle, they would run a second class 0, with a long tank, backwards, 
tank to tank, to No. Stratford, so that they were OK headed east. 
They’d come back to Lancaster, get coal and water, and run to Craw- 
ford’s and set out for either the night freight (375) or the St. Johnsbury 
extra; 375 got it east of Bartlett anyway. When conditions warranted, 
one of the 1200’s was used on this extra move, since she was otherwise 
idle until night; in any case, they’d back to Fabyan and turn (on the 
wye there). 

‘‘On the St. Johnsbury side, heavier class 0’s on freight and mixed 
jobs, except that light class 0’s (351-358) only could go to Victory from 
No. Concord, an eight- or ten-mile lumber spur from the old StJ&LC. 
Engines 275-289 were used on trains 154 and 163, Bartlett to St. Johns- 
bury, until the trains got too heavy and then big 0’s (401-407) were 
used. Until wooden lattice spans at Lunenburg and St. Johnsbury were 
replaced with steel, the class C (450-465) and class S-105s, (606-609-611- 
616 and 621-626) were not permitted, but could go to Lancaster, same 
as class X (1201-1204). The enginehouse at Lunenburg (old StJ&LC 
prior to 1912) was used to house snowplows and the open observation 
cars used in summer between Fabyan and Bartlett. 

‘‘To my later knowledge we never had but five of class L engines 
up on our end of the Maine Central—193, 194, 195, 197, 199, and all but 
the 199 had been re-boilered with a wagon-type, and had the bell just 
ahead of the cab. No. 223 was the yard engine (‘‘shifter’’) at Lancaster. 
Small class 0 with short tanks could go to Beecher Falls only—beyond 
to Cookshire and Lime Ridge it was usually class M, 226-228, and, later, 
245-248. As I remember, the 140-152 were used between North Conway 
and Beecher Falls in summer, although 141 was used in the final days 
of service between Quebec Jct. and ‘‘the line’’ up to 1932. A _ high 
curved wooden trestle between Eaton Corner and Sawyerville in Canada 
was the governing factor on weight there, although the Canadian Pacifie 
still use i: from Cookshire to Sawyerville. The line between Dudswell 
Jet. and Lime Ridge is still used; otherwise the old Hereford line is 
pretty much gone.’’ 

Mr. Treat gives the scrapping dates of the class L engines as follows: 
200 (12-30-12), 201 (11-10-18), 191 (5-23-19), 198 (8-9-20), 192, 196 
1928), 193 (8-6-1929), 199 (8-14-1929), 194 (9-3-1929), 197 (9-17- 
1929), and 195 (10-14-1935). The reason 195 was the last was because 
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‘*she had been pushed out thru the Lancaster shop on a stub track where 
newly painted snowplows were stored, and completely forgotten when 
the other facilities were removed in 1932. When Portland finally dis. 
covered she was missing, a track had to be laid across the old pit to get 
her out in 1935,’’ according to Arnold Wilder. No. 200 was very badly 
damaged in a collision outside of Bangor; she was on a work train that 
was run into by a freight train. 


BARTLETT AND ALBANY 


Early dates are in conflict regarding the date of chartering of this 
road, built for lumbering only. In one Poors’ the date is given as (et, 
1877, but in an earlier one it is said to be 1888, which agrees with the 
New Hampshire Railroad commissioners. It was 11.5 miles long, stand. 
ard gauge, and had a capital stock of $150,000. The president was 
Horatio N. José, of Portland, Me., who was also a director of both the 
Portland & Ogdensburg and of the Maine Central. The secretary. 
treasurer was L. C. Cummings, John C. Small was the superintendent, 
and George E. Raymond was the purchasing agent; all were citizens of 
Portland. Subsequently the superintendent was W. D. Sawyer, of 
Bartlett. 

The road had one locomotive, No. 1, a 2-6-0, built at Portland (no. 
554, March, 1887; 17x24 54”), one baggage, and 10 freight cars. The 
road was built in segments as the land was cleared. The directors were 
the president, superintendent, C. E. José, and G. Morgan and Alonz 
Smith (both of Bartlett). 

By 1895 the operations were temporarily suspended, at which time 
new directors were Frank D. Lunt and Richard Webb of Portland, and 
Arthur I. Meserve of Bartlett. 

The east leg of the Maine Central wye, bought on Jan. 11, 1910 for 
turning the series 1201-1204 MeC Mallets, occupies a part of the former 
Bartlett and Albany roadbed. 


Acknowledgment. The author is pleased to acknowledge the kind- 
ness of the many people who assisted by furnishing information when 
requested: Richard Aylward of the Maine Central RR in Portland; 
J. A. Belisle, retired, former agent at No. Stratford; O. R. Burwood, 
now agent at Bartlett, who obtained the pictures from Mr. Bergeron; 
J. A. Merkel of the Canadian Pacific Ry.; Mrs. Barbara Miller, Weeks 
Memorial Library, Lancaster; Harry M. Treat, retired, Train Dispatcher 
of the Maine Central; Walter N. Trecarten, enginehouse foreman, Bart- 
lett; and our members, C. E. Fisher and S. R. Wood for data on seme 
of the locomotives. 
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Swedish Steam With Richmond Plates 


By Kurt MOuLER 


Through the years North American locomotive builders have de- 
livered locomotives to a lot of other countries. Sweden, too, has received 
some US-built power. For some reason or other the Richmond Locomo- 
tive Works have been the sole builders of locos for Sweden. In 1899 it 
built 20 locos for the State Rys. and in 1900 3 locos for a private rail- 
road. This little article will deal with the state railways locomotives 
only. 

“In 1897 the Swedish parliament decided to build a state railroad 
between Orebro and Krylbo and in 1898 another one from Gillivare and 
Kiruna, the well-known iron ore deposits, to Norway and the harbour 
of Narvik. These railroads, together with the rapidly increasing traffic 
of the existing lines, needed a lot of locomotives. The Swedish locomo- 
tive builders, since 1877 capable of filling the state railways’ locomotive 
needs, couldn’t build all the engines within reasonable time. Therefore 
some of them had to be ordered from a foreign builder. At that time the 
builders of England and the continent were so busy that they needed 
15-18 months to fill the order. A U.S. builder was the only possibility. 

In January 1899 the state railways’ board ordered 10 4-6-0’s and 
10 0-6-0T’s from the Richmond Locomotive Works to be loaded on ships 
between May 10 and June 7, 1899. The engines were ready for service 
7 months after the ordering. 

The 4-6-0 was a two-cylinder compound engine, class Ta, with 
20 & 31x24” cylinders and 62” drivers. It weighed 86877 Ibs on drivers, 
121054 lbs. totally and had a tractive force of 17188 lbs. The boiler 
pressure was 185 lbs. and the grate area was 19 sq. ft. Originally it 
was intended for heavy mixed trains, but it proved so useful that it 
actually became the first all-purpose-except-switching locomotive of 
Sweden. 81 locos of this type were built between 1901 and 1908 by 
Swedish builders. Of these the last 28, classified Tb, received bigger 
boilers with 25.8 sq. ft. grate and 200 lbs pressure. Remarkable is, 
that no more than 10 engines were equipped with superheaters. The 
last 10 Tb’s were built with them, but not a single Ta was, even later, 
rebuilt with superheater. The last Tb was scrapped in 1951. 

The 0-6-0T was a two-cylinder simple expansion engine, class U, 
with 15x22” cylinders and 48” drivers. It weighed 88338 lbs and had a 
tractive force of 8520 Ibs. The boiler pressure wasn’t more than 130 lbs 
and the grate was 12.9 sq. ft. At the time they went to work, most 
switching was done by small 2-4-0 and 0-4-2ST’s. The class U locos 
filled the gap between them and the Ke and N classes, 0-6-0T and 0-8-0T, 
respectively, constructed in 1900. When they had been built in a suffi- 
cient number, the U locos had played out, for they had only half the 
tractive force of class Ke. The last of the U’s were scrapped in 1923. 

If any of the readers want more information on the locomotives I 
have mentioned here, I’ll furnish them with what they want to know. 
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Class T 


Road number 
582 
583 
584 
585 
586 
587 
588 
589 
590 
591 


Class U 


Road number 
592 
593 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
599 
600 
601 


All locomotives built in 1899 by Richmond Locomotive Works 


Construction numbers 2831-2850 


















scrapped 
1928 
1932 
1940 
1932 
1932 
1932 
1941 
1934 
1937 
1936 







1923 
1921 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 

















Courtesy of State Rys. Museum 


State Rys. £583, 4-6-0, Richmond, 1859, Cn 2832, Scrapped, 1932. 20&31x24” 62” 121054, 17188 T. E. 
At Skorde, July, 1913. 
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State Rys. +596, 0-6-OT, Richmond, 1899, C/n 2845, Scrapped 1923. 15x22” 48” 88338. 85204 T.E 
At Stockholm’s Northern Station, 1902. 





T & O. C. 2457 at Toledo, Ohio in 1910. Class C-96a, Brooks, 1901 


T & O. C. #461 at Toledo, Ohic in 1910. Class C-97b, Brooks, 1905. 





T & O. C. £9561 at Toledo, Ohio, November, 1912. Class C-97a, Brooks, 1904 


T & O. C. $9565 leaves Toledo ahead of Pennsylvania Lines 7407 in October, 1912. Class C-97b, Brooks, 19° 








The Toledo & Ohio Central Ry. 


By CHarR.Es E. FISHER 


This railroad had its inception in the Atlantic & Lake Erie Ry., 
chartered in the State of Ohio on June 12, 1869, to build a 235 mile 
line of railroad between Toledo and Pomeroy. The road was to be 
standard gauge, authorized capital stock was five million dollars and 
altho’ considerable grading was done by this company, only 7.3 miles 
of track had been laid by 1875, between New Lexington and Moxahala. 

On March 26, 1875, the stockholders voted to increase the capital 

stock to twelve million dollars, in 1876 the name was changed to Ohio 
Central Ry., without change of organization and the management pro- 
ceeded with the building. By 1877, the management had spent 
$1,372,067.00 and 150 miles of the road had been graded. The year 
following, 1877, the road was placed in the hands of receivers and in 
March, 1878, it was sold to a trustee representing the creditors. 
. In November, 1878, that portion of the road between Bush’s Station, 
now Hadley Jet., and Corning, was sold to parties that organized the 
Columbus & Sunday Creek Valley R. R. On May 17, 1879, the C. & S. 
C. V. R, R. increased its capital stock from $750,000 to $1,500,000 and on 
the 19th of that month filed articles to build a branch road from Bush’s 
Station to Columbus. On December 19, 1879 the Ohio Central Ry. was 
reorganized as the Ohio Central R. R. by the purchase of the old 
Atlantic & Lake Erie Ry. and the day following the two companies were 
consolidated under the name of the Ohio Central R. R. Construction 
progressed steadily. On January 1, 1880 the Columbus branch had been 
eompleted and 36 miles of the main line between Hadley Jet. and Corning 
was in operation. By November lst of that year, the road was opened 
from Toledo to Corning, a distance of 183.7 miles. 

On June 23, 1881, a consolidation was effected between the Richmond 
& Allegheny R. R. of Virginia, the Atlantic & Northwestern R. R. of 
West Virginia and the Ohio Central under the name of the Richmond, 
Allegheny & Ohio Central R. R. Co. The Ohio Central was to be ex- 
tended to the Ohio River, the connecting link in West Virginia to be 
completed by the new company and the new line would form a con- 
necting link between the Atlantic and the great lakes. This scheme was 
defeated and the consolidation rendered void by the Legislature of 
Virginia and on January 27, 1882, a new consolidation was effected 
with the Atlantic & Northwestern Co., without change of name. Default 
on main line bonds placed the portion of the road in Ohio in the hands 
of a receiver on Sept. 27, 1883 and on November 21, 1883, the road in 
West Virginia followed suit. On April 15, 1885, the main line and 
Columbus branch and the terminal properties in Toledo and Columbus 
were sold in two parcels to one C. J. Canda, representing the bond- 
holders and a new company—the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co. 
was created, June 30th, 1885. The road at this time entered Toledo 
over the tracks of the L. S. & M. S. as formerly, it owned the Columbus 
branch, it leased 11.6 miles of the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley and 
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12 miles of the Kanawha & Ohio and had trackage rights over the P. ¢, 
& St. L. Ry., 4.3 miles into Columbus. The road carried the coal from 
the mines in central Ohio to Toledo. 

The Hocking Valley Ry. Co. now enters the picture. Just out of 
the courts, Feb. 25, 1899 and under the guidance of Nicholas Monsarrat, 
this company spent money for improvements and rolling stock and in 
the control of the Toledo & Ohio Central, Zanesville & Western and 
Kanawha & Michigan Railroads. The coal properties, and there were 
many, were placed with the Buckeye Coal & Ry. Co., the Hocking Valley 
Ry. owning all of the bonds. The H. V. owned or controlled 99% of 
each class of stock of the T. & O. C. and all of the securities of the 
Zanesville & Western. The Hocking Valley and the T. & O. C. controlled 
the entire tonnage of the Continental Coal Co. which owned or leased 
30,000 acres of land in Athens, Perry and Hocking Counties in Ohio, 
Its ownership was absolute both as to railroads and coal and it was this 
that brought adverse actions by the courts. 

The decision of the court broke up this railroad and coal monopoly, 
The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Rys. entered the picture. The former purchased the entire outstanding 
common and preferred stocks of the Toledo & Ohio Central and, in so 
doing they secured control of the Zanesville & Western whose stocks 
and bonds were controlled by the T. & O. C. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
secured control of the Hocking Valley, thus completing the plan de. 
feated by the Virginia Legislature in 1882 and, the C. & O. together 
with the L. S. & M. S. jointly controlled the Kanawha & Michigan Ry. 
When the L. S. & M. S. was consolidated with the New York Central, 
all of these properties came under the control of that system. 

Turning to the locomotives of this railroad, most of them were built 
by the Brooks Works at Dunkirk, New York. T. & O. C. Nos. 10-24, 
4-4-0, 17x24” 60” were delivered during 1880-1881 and Nos. 25-28, 0-4-0, 
15x24” 46” arrived also in 1881 and Nos. 29-38, 4-4-0 type, 17x24’ 
61” came in 1881-1882. These twenty-nine locomotives were built for 
the Ohio Central Ry. and are the only ones that I have a record of being 
built for this railroad. Poor’s Manual for 1885 states the road owned 
48 locomotives that year. Who built the balance of these engines, unless 
it was the Grant Works, I do not know. 

The Brooks Works continued to furnish locomotives for this road 
of three different types. Nos. 50-51, 2-6-0 type, 18x24” 56” were de- 
livered in 1889 followed by Nos. 60-67 in 1892; 68-72 in 1893; 73-77 









in 1894 and 81-85 in 1898. For switching service, Nos. 22-23 and 78-80, 


0-6-0 type, 18x24” 50” were delivered in 1893 and Nos. 29-31 came in 


1901. Five passenger engines of the 4-4-0 type, Nos. 53-57, 17x24” 61” F 
were delivered in 1890 and Nos. 119-121, 4-4-0 type, 18x26” 72” were | 


delivered in 1901. These were all handsome Brooks engines, some of them 
had Bellipaire fireboxes and they gave a good account of themselves. 
The Pittsburgh Works delivered five locomotives. Nos. 50-52, 4-4-0 
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type, 17x24” 62” came in 1888 and Nos. 58-59, 2-6-0 type 18x24" § 


50” arrived in 1891. 
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When the Hocking Valley assumed control of the T. & O. C. and 
the other railroads, according to the 1904 roster of locomotives that we 
have, the locomotives of the H. V. were not renumbered but those of the 
T. & O. C. commenced with No. 300 and ended with 481; the Kanawha 
& Michigan engines bore numbers 500-586 and the Zanesville & Western 
locomotives carried numbers 600-685. This renumbering was not in 
sequence—T&OC No. 1 did not become No. 301, rather the renumbering 
was applied to groups thus segregating the different types of locomotives. 
Prior to this renumbering, the Hocking Valley transferred nine locomo- 
tives of the 2-6-0 type to the T. & O. C. Nos. 1-3 were built by Baldwin 
in 1891 and Nos. 4-6 came from Rhode Island in 1890. All had 19x24” 
eyl. 54” drivers but the cylinders of Nos. 1 and 4 had been bushed to 
18x24”, while Nos. 7-9, built in 1891 had 19x24” cylinders and Nos. 
7 and 8 had been reduced to 18” diameter. 

Between 1902 and 1903 the T. & O. C. received from the Rogers 
Works 25 locomotives of the 2-8-0 type. These were numbered 300-324 
inel., with 20x26” cylinders and 54” drivers. They were the largest and 
heaviest engines to date and they were used on the coal trains. For 
yard service, Baldwin built road Nos. 415-417, 0-6-0 type, 19x26” 
eylinders and 50” drivers. 

Under the control of the Hocking Valley, the engines ordered for 
that road, the T. & O C., the K & M and Z & W were limited to three 
types, one for each branch of the service. Altho’ the orders were nu- 
merically small, compared to those placed by the larger railroads, it 
showed a standardization that was bound to pay off in the matter of 
purchase price and locomotive maintenance. All of the following came 
from the Brooks Works of the American Locomotive Co. For passenger 
service, road Nos. 458-460 were delivered in 1904; Nos. 461-464 came 
in 1905 and 465-466 came in 1906. All were of the 4-4-0 type, 18x26” 
eylinders, 66” drivers and Bellpaire fireboxes. They were smart little 
engines and could easily handle the trains between Columbus and Toledo. 
Road Nos. 325-336 came in 1905, and 347-351 came in 1907. All were 
of the 2-8-0 type, 20x26” cylinders and 54” drivers. Nos. 337-346 were 
built by Brooks for the Hocking Valley in 1906 and were subsequently 
transferred to the T. & O. C. For switching service, road Nos. 418-422 
came in 1903; Nos. 423-425 in 1905; 426-428 in 1905; 429-431 in 1906 
- 432-434 in 1907. All were of the 0-6-0 type, 19x26” cylinders 50” 
drivers. 

Under L. S. & M. S. control, the T. & O. C. engines were assigned 
a group of numbers in the New York Central series—Nos. 9500-9757. 
Here again, the renumbering was applied to the different types keeping 
them in a group of numbers rather than a straight renumbering scheme. 
Four groups of new engines were ordered by the N. Y. C. for this road 
from ALCo. Nos. 9652-9661, 2-8-0 type came from Schenectady in 
1912 with 25x30” eylinders, 57” drivers, class G-46e. Road Nos. 9540- 
9542, 0-8-0 type came from the same works in 1913, 25x30” cylinders 
58” drivers, class U-la. Nos. 9732-9747 were USRA light mikados from 
Schenectady in 1918, 26x30” 63” class H-6a and 9543-9547, USRA eight 
wheel switchers came from the Pittsburgh Works in 1918, 25x28” 
cylinders, 51” drivers, class U-3a. 
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These were the last engines ordered for the Toledo & Ohio Centra} 
Ry. Subsequent additions were in the nature of power transferred from 
the former L. S. & M. S. and later from the N. Y. C. to this portion of 
the road. Coal has always been its main item of freight but the writer 
can recall the passenger service offered between Toledo and Columbus and 
the meals in those ecafe-coaches were always a delight especially if the 
appetite had been sharpened by missing the previous meal. The T. 
& O. C. was an interesting little railroad. 
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Association of American Railroads, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Annual Reports of railroad companies and administrations for 1957 
contain illustrations—some in colors—and descriptions of additions and 
betterments, traffic sources, and other timely topics, as well as financial 
and statistical data, that make them essential sources for recent railroad 
history, and future trends in the United States and other countries. 

Atoms for Power: United States Policy in Atomic Energy Develop- 
ment, Background papers . .. and Final Report of 12th American 
Assembly ... Harriman Campus, Columbia University, Harriman, N. Y., 
Oct. 17-20, 1957. New York 27, N. Y., The American Assembly, Colum- 
bia Univ. $1.00. 

[Bering Strait Rail and Road Tunnel—Letter to Arkady Markin, 
engineer, Power Institute, U. S. S. R., Moscow, asking for copy of his 
statement at Brussels, regarding construction of tunnel under Bering 
Strait by U. S. A. and U. 8. 8. R.] by Senator Warren G. Magnuson. D., 
Washington (State). Dated July 23, 1958. 1 p. Press release from 
Senator Magnuson’s Washington, D. C. office, July 25, 1958, free on 
request. 

Boat Trains and Channel Packets—The English Short Sea Routes, 
by Rixon Bucknall. xi, 218 p., illus. 8° London W. 1, England, Vincent 
Stuart Publishers Ltd. $5.60. 

Branch Lines, by O. S. Nock. 184 p., illus., maps. 8°. London 
W. 1, England, B. T. Batsford Ltd. $4.00. 

The Coming of the Railroads to Washington, D. C., by Elizabeth O. 
Cullen. 10 proe. 1., 3 photostat maps. Washington, D. C., BRE 
Library. Paper free on request with note of prices of maps photostats. 
Talk to Columbia Historical Society, May 20, 1958. Will be printed in 
CHS Records. 

Consolidation of Railroads 1930-1958S—A List of References, com- 
piled by Helen R. Richardson, May 1958. i, 36 proe. 1. 4°. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., BRE Library. Free on request. 

Conway Yard ... Ultra-Modern Freight Classification Yard, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 20 p. Illus. Swissvale, Penna., Union Switch & 
Signal Div., Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Free on request. 

Daylight Ahead? by Daniel P. Loomis, president AAR. 9 proce. 1. 
4° Washington 6, D. C., Association of American Railroads. Free on 
request. Address to AAR Purchases & Stores Div. convention, June 5, 
1958. Will be printed in proceedings. 

Deutschlands Dampflokomotiven Gestern und Heute, by Park-Ernst 
a 293 p. 8° illus. Berlin, Germany, Veb Verlag Technik Berlin. 
$3.70. 














Development of Coordinated High Speed Metropolitan Railway 
Suburban Commuter Services, by Stanley Berge. 10 proc. 1. Evanstop, 
Ill., Northwestern University News Service. Free on request. State. 
ment at a national press conference, Phila., Pa., May 21, 1958. 

Dictionary of American Biography—Vol. XXII—Supplement |] 
{to December 31, 1940] viii, 745 p. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Railroad men included: John J. Donovan, George Gibbs, Carl R. Gray, 
William J. Harahan, Fairfax Harrison, Hale Holden, Leonor F. Loree. 
Ralph Madjeski, Samuel M. Vauclain, and John A. L. Waddell. 

Eagle Book of Trains, 3rd Edition, Revised 1957, by Cecil J. Allen, 
192 p. illus. London, England, Hulton Press Ltd. 12 shillings, sixpenc 
net. 

The Freedom Train, by William A. Coblentz. Cover-title, [7] p, 
Reprinted from Manuscripts, v. X, no. 1, Winter 1958. Free on request 
to Mr. Coblentz, 2713 Spencer Road, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 

Gateway Yard, Youngstown, Ohio. 12 p., illus. 8°. Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa., Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., P & L E Terminal Bldg 
Free on request. 

Handbook of Foreign Trade, by Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company. Dated May 14, 1958. Chicago 6, Ill, C & N W Foreign 
Freight Dept. $2.00. ‘‘... This handbook .. . will be helpful in giving 
a better knowledge of the intricacies of foreign trade. It contains 4 
glossary of terms, procedure of handling import and export shipments 
and a description of the major ports we serve. :. .”’ 


A History of Monorail Transportation [2, 20 proe. 1., diagrs.]; | 


Monorail—The Facts . . .; Trailblazer—First Monorail transportation 
system in Western—60 passenger coach, Fair Park, Dallas, Texas, by 
Monorail, Inc., 4114 Fannin, Houston 4, Texas. Free on request. 
India. Ministry of Railways (Railway Board). Report of the Rai- 
way Freight Structure Inquiry Committee 1955-1957. Vol. 1—Part 1. 
355 p., illus., tables. Madras, India. Southern Railway Press, Raya- 
puram. Price not stated. ‘‘The Existing Class Rates & Wagon Load 








Seales’’ p. 329. ‘‘The Final Scale Recommended’”’ p. 330. ‘‘A Com. | 
parative Study of the Relativity of Rates for Short Distances-vs-Long | 
Distances’’ in India, U. 8. A. and Canada, p. 335. ‘‘Comparative Study | 


of Rates on 9 Commodities’’ in same countries, pp. 336-345. 

Iraq Oil in 1957, by Iraq, Basra & Mosul Petroleum Companies 
32 p., illus., map. London, England, Iraq Petroleum Co. Ltd., 214 Ox 
ford St., W. 1. Free on request. 


JOE STEEL—The Return of the Genie of Steel. 16 p. illus. Joe | 
Magarac, the ‘‘Paul Bunyan of Steel,’’ shows the historical development | 


of rail making’’ Pittsburgh 30, Penna., United States Steel Corporation. 
Free on request. 

Lexique Général des Termes Ferroviaires in French, German, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Italian, with ‘‘Am’’ for American noted for many of 


the terms, compiled by Union Internationale des Chemins de Fer and | 
published for it by Editions Benteli SA, Berne, Switzerland. 829 p. | 


Price to non-members of UIC, 25 Swiss franes, or $5.40. In Europe 
may be purchased from Benteli, Berne. In U. S. A. from Stecher- 
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Hafner, Inc., 31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. Contains more than 
50,000 terms. ‘‘... includes... not only specifically railway terms, but 
also general technical terms, the current use of which, on the Railways, 
is explained by the multiple activities which are involved in transport 
by rail. ..’’ Foreword, Eng. text. 

" The Locomotive Development Committee. Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc. 1957 Report. 15 p., illus. Dunkirk, N. Y., The Committee. 
Free on request. 

Locomotives, Automotrices et Autorails présentés dans La Gare 
Internationale de l’Exposition Universelle de Bruxelles. pp. 179-203 in 
L’Année Ferroviaire 1958. Paris, France, Librairie Plon. No price 
stated. 

The Manchester & Oneida Railway 1901-1951, by Frank P. Donovan, 
Jr. 54 p., illus. map. Iowa City, Iowa, The State Historical Society of 
Jowa. $2.00. Available from author: 114 West 45th St., Minneapolis 
9, Minn. 

Marketing—The Future of the Railroads. Proceedings of 1958 
Spring Meeting, April 15-17, 1958, Chicago, Ill. 151 p. Washington 2, 
D. C., Railway Systems and Procedures Association, 357 Union Station. 
$5.00. 

Nationalization of Railways 1939-1957—A List of References, com- 
piled by Helen R. Richardson. v, 46 proc. 1. Washington 6, D. C., 
A. A. R. Bureau of Railway Economies Library, March 1958. Free on 
request. 

A Neglected Source of Railroad Profit: Packaged Traffic and How 
To Transport It Effectively, by Frank Pingree, consulting management 
engineer, April 1958. viii, 94 proe. 1. Chicago, Ill., The Author, 7 S. 
Dearborn St. No price stated. 

1958 ... Year of Decision [for action NOW in commuter transpor- 
tation crisis]. 24 p. New York 6, N. Y., The Jersey Central Lines. 
Free on request. 

On Engines in Britain and France, by Patrick P. Ransome-Wallis. 
ix, 244 p. illus. London, Ian Allen Ltd., New York, Simmons-Boardman 


Books. $5.50. ‘‘... Travelling on engines one learns to take the rough 
with the smooth in a very literal sense. .. . Finally, I feel that I can 


never adequately say ‘thank you’ to the men of the Motive Power De- 
partments of British Railways and the 8S. N. C. F. This means ‘all 
concerned’... .’’ Foreword. 

On the Old Lines—Locomotives Around the World, by Peter Allen. 
187 p. illus. London, W. 8, England, Cleaver-Hume Press, Ltd. No 
price stated. 

An Outline of Great Western Locomotive Practice 1837-1947, by 
H. Holeroft. viii, 168 p., illus., diagrs. London, Eng., Locomotive Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. $4.00. Daniel Gooch, Ch. 1; Joseph Armstrong, Ch. 2; 
George Armstrong and the Wolverhampton Engines, Ch. 3; William 
Dean—The First Phase, 1877-1895, Ch. 4; The Transition—Dean to 
Churehward, Ch. 5; The Churchward Era, Ch. 6; C. B. Collett, Ch. 7; 
FP. W. Hawksworth, Ch. 8. Epilogue, Ch. 9, mentions: ‘‘The advent of 
nationalisation in 1948 brought to an end Swindon’s long reign as the 
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fons et origo of celebrated locomotives of distinctive design. . . . As ty 
future forms of motive power, one of the contestants and perhaps on 
of the most promising is the gas-turbine-electric locomotive. The intr. 
duction of this new type of prime mover into Great Britain was insti. 
tuted under Hawksworth at Swindon .. .”’ 

Overseas Railways 1957. Cover-title, 236 p. incl. maps, illy 
London, Eng., A Railway Gazette Publication, 1958. 7 shillings, 6 pence 
orth America, C. N. R. and C. P. R. South America, Argentinian Rys, 
Brazilian Rys., and Réde Ferroviaria do Nordeste [Brazil], and Britis) 
Guiana Transport. Africa, East African Rys. and Harbours; Eritreay 
Ry. & Ropeway; Ghana Ry. & Harbours; Nigerian Ry.; Nyasaland ¢ 
Trans-Zambesia Rys.; Rhodesia Rys.; Sierra Leone Ry.; South Africay 
Rys. Australia, Commonwealth Rys., New South Wales Govt. Rys, 
Queensland Rys., South Australian Rys., Victorian Rys., Tasmaniay 
Govt. Rys., and Western Australian Govt. Rys.; New Zealand Govt. Rys. 
Far East—Ceylon Govt. Rys.; India—Central, Northern, North Eastern, 
South Eastern, Southern and Western Rys.; Malayan Ry.; Pakistan— 
Eastern Bengal and North Western Rys.; Thailand State Ry. Near East 
—lIraqi State Rys. Europe—Spanish Rys. 

Problems of the Railroads. Hearings before [and reports of| Sub. 
committee on Surface Transportation, Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 85th Cong., 2nd sess. Washington, D. C., U.§ 





Govt. Print. Off., 1958. Senator George A. Smathers of Florida, was 


chairman of Subcommittee. i 


Hearings—Part 1. Testimony of Railroads, Jan. 13-17. iv, 742 p, | 


maps. $4.75. 

Part 2. Testimony of Motor Carriers, Airlines, and Water 
Carriers, Feb. 17-20, March 6, 17. iv, 745-1337 p. 
$1.75. 

Part 3. Testimony of Government Witnesses, Economists, 
Shippers and Others, March 24-28, 31, iv, 1339-1984 | 
p. $1.75. 

Part 4. Testimony of Railroad Brotherhoods, Private Ship- 
pers, Government Officials and Others, April 1-3, 
v, 1985-2355 p. $1.00. 


Report of the Subcommittee ... April 30, 1958. 27 p. 


A Bill to Amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, so as t 
strengthen and improve the national transportation system, and for 
other purposes. S. 3778, 85th Congress, 2nd Session. May 8, 1958 
introduced by Senator Smathers. Referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ‘‘. . . ‘Transportation Att 
of 1958’. ..”’ 20 p. 


Report of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commeree 01 | 
S. 3778 together with Individual News. June 3, 1958. 37) 
85th Cong., 2nd Sess. Senate Report No. 1647. Reported with 


amendments by Senator Smathers, June 3, 1958. 20 p. Botl 
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Report and Bill were Calendar No. 1678. Bill passed by the 
Senate June 11, 1938. Ordered printed as passed, June 16, 
1958. 15 p. 


Conference Report [To accompany S. 3778] July 24, 1958 submitted 
by Representative Oren Harris ‘‘from the committee of con- 
ference’’—85th Congress, Second Session. House of Represen- 
tatives Report No. 2774. 16 p. 


Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


— see also Transportation Act of 1958. Approved August 12, 1958. 


A Proposed Department of Transportation—A Bibliographical 
Memorandum, Revised April 21, 1958. 19 proc. 1. Prepared by Harry 
L. Eddy. Free on request to AAR. BRE Library, Washington 6, D. C. 

Transportation Uses and Preferences of the Texas Food Industry, 
by Charley V. Wootan. 70 p. Texas Transportation Institute, Bulletin 
No. 8. College Station, Texas. No price given. 

Railways and Steel, by Steel, Engineering and Housing Section, 
Economie Commission for Europe, United Nations. vii, 63 p. New 
York 27, N. Y., Columbia University Press. 60 cents. 

Ratemaking Rule—ICC Act. Hearings before Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Senate, May 20-21, 1958 on S. 3778. 
iv, 204 p. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office. 

“The Reading’s Heritage’’ (1833-1958)—125th Anniversary of a 
Pioneer Railroad, by Joseph A. Fisher, president, Reading. 32 p., illus. 
Address at Philadelphia, April 30, 1958, before Newcomen Society. Free 
on request to H. E. Hammer, Director, Public Relations, Reading Co., 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 

Rio Grande Research Investigates Coal for Diesel Fuel. (In Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Ry. Co. Annual Report 1957, pp. 22-23. Illus. 
Denver, Colo... D & R G@ W General Office. Free on request). 

Royal Commission on Employment of Firemen on Diesel Locomo- 
tives in Freight and Yard Service on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Report. Ottawa, December 18, 1957. Cover-title, 38 p. Ottawa, Edmond 
Cloutier, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Price not stated. Signed: R. L. 
Kellock, C. C. MeLaurin, Jean Martineau. Known as ‘‘Kelloch Com- 
mission Report.’’ Reprinted under title: Kellock Royal Commission 
Report, as Special Supplement, Canadian Pacific Spanner, February 
1958, 16 p. Supplement may be obtained from E. C. Stockwell, Editor, 
Spanner, Rm. 294, Windsor Station, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

_ Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. Report of 
United States Tolls Committee, June 12, 1958. 25 proce. p. Washington 
25, D. C., The Corporation, Lafayette Bldg. Free on request. 

Shifts in Rail and Truck Transportation of Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables, by James M. Henderson and Clem C. Linnenberg, Jr. Marketing 
Research Report No. 237, U. S. Department of Agriculture, June 1958. 
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52 proc. p. For sale by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 35 cents. 

Steam and Trolley Days on the Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville 
Railroad, by David F. Nestle and William R. Gordon. 68 p. illus., maps, 
For sale by Mr. Gordon, 811 Garson Ave., Rochester 9, N. Y. 

Steel Highway—The Story of the Rhodesia Railways 1897-1957, 
by H. B. Muskett. 47 p. illus., ports, map. Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, Rhodesian Graphic, P. O. Box 1566. 2 shillings. 

Then Came the Railroads—The Century from Steam to Diesel in the 
Southwest, by Ira G. Clark. xv, 336 p., illus. include ‘‘The First Rock 
Island Rocket, 1852,’’ several woodburning locomotives, several steam 
and diesels, and pictures of Arthur E. Stilwell, Samuel W. Fordyce, 
William Edenborn and Cyrus K. Holliday, as well as ‘‘Shooting buffalo 
on the Kansas-Pacifie line’’ in 1871. Norman, Oklahoma, University of 
Oklahoma Press, $5.75. ‘‘. . . The purpose of the present work is to 
trace railroad influence on the development of economic, social, and 
political patterns and on the establishment of farms, trading centers, 
industries, and cities in the region primarily tributary to the Gulf of 
Mexico ...’’ Maps: Railroads of the Gulf Southwest in 1860, 1870, 
1880, 1890. Gulf Southwest Railroads, 1950. 

Trailers-On-Flat-Cars—‘‘ Piggyback’’—Memorandum listing 18 re- 
ports and discussions published in 1957 and 1958 [up to April 18, 1958], 
by Elizabeth O. Cullen. 4 proce. 1. Free on request to A A R. Bureau 
of Railway Economies Library, Washington 6, D. C. This continues as 
an expanding subject, both in extensions of services, and number of 
articles, theses, etc., written about it. UIC’s Lexique Général defines it 
in 5 languages—no. 8131. German definition reprinted in Railway Age, 
Aug. 4, p. 15 ‘‘ Piggyback in German.’’ So far, BRE Library has about 
1500 ecards in its catalog under ‘‘Trailer-Transportation’’ and urges in- 
quirers to consult annual reports of railroads for details of current de- 
velopments, as well as the ‘‘economiec studies’’ by various authors. 

TRAINS ANNUAL 1958 [12th Edition], edited by G. Freeman 
Allen. 96 p. illus., part in color. London, Eng., Ian Allan Ltd. 10 
shillings 6 pence. U. §S. A. distributor, Simmons-Boardman Books, 
30 Church St., New York 7. Contents: Post-war locomotive development 
at Swindon, by O. 8S. Nock; The Revolution in American coach design, 
by Cecil J. Allen; Express engines that might have been, pictured by 
Jack Hall; Climbs in the Highlands, photographed by W. J. V. Ander- 
son; The North Western Mainline through the Pennines, by G. Freeman 
Allen; Bank Holiday Weekend en Dainton Bank, photographed by R. J. 
Blenkinsop ; The Runaway Train [Fabriano bank, Italy on the night of 
September 20, 1944], by R. E. Vincent; Disaster in Donegal | passenger 
coach blown off Owencarrow viaduct on Jan. 30, 1925], by P. B. White- 
house; The Twilight of Steam on the Semmering [Pass, Austria], by 
P. Ransome-Wallis; Modern Marshalling at Whitemoor, by B. Perren; 
A Review of Automatie Train Control, by T. S. Lascelles; Hast Coast 
Pacifics, photographed by Erie Treacy; Compound Locomotives, by 
W. A. Tuplin; The Drummond 4-6-0s of the L. S. W. R.—A Pictorial 
Survey; Living with the ‘‘Britannias’’ [Pacifies], by ‘‘Balmore”’; 
Browsing in a Furness Appendiz [to Furness Ry. Rule Book, 1905] by 
W. McGowan Gradon. 
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Transportation Act of 1958 ie. AN ACT to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, and for other purposes. Public Law 85-625, 85th 
Congress, S. 3778. August 12, 1958. 7 p. For sale by Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
5 cents. 

Transportation and Communication—Policy Declaration, by Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. (In its Policy Declarations 
adopted by members . . ., 1958, pp. 178-201. Washington 6, D. C., The 
Chamber) no price stated. 

The Transportation Center—A Progress Report. 12 mimeo. 1. 
Evanston, [l., The Transportation Center at Northwestern University, 
1818 Hinman Ave. Free on request. 

Transportation in the U. 8S. 8S. R.—A Guide to Publications and 
Periodical Articles in the Monthly Index of Russian Accessions No. 7, 
July 1958. 8 proc. 1. Washington 25, D. C., Library of Congress 
Processing Dept. Free on request. ‘‘For limited distribution.’’ Loco- 
motives, pp. 3-4. Railroads pp. 4-5. 

Transportation Lines on the Great Lakes System 1958, prepared by 
The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S. Army. xiv, 83 p. Its Transportation Series No. 3. For sale by 
Superintenderit of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 60 cents. 

Transportation Uses and Preferences of the Texas Food Industry, 
by Charley V. Wootan. 70 p. College Station, Texas, Texas Transpor- 
tation Institute Bulletin No. 8. No price given. 

Turnerville Railroad of Oregon, Inc. TIME less TABLE, 1958. 
4p. ‘‘For further information, you are invited to come and see Harold 
and Ruth Turner ‘‘ [presidents], 1231 S. W. Cardinell Drive, Portland, 
Oregon.’’ 

Vauclain’s PROSPERITY SPECIAL, 1922—References to material 
in BRE Library, May 13, 1958. Twenty 2-10-2 locomotives from Bald- 
win’s Eddystone, Pa. plant to Southern Pacific at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bill of Lading reprinted in Southern Pacific Bulletin, August 1922, p. 7. 

‘* .. The World’s only microwave-controlled railroad, in Venezuela, 

’? (In Radio Corporation of America. Annual Report 1957, p. 39) 
New York, The Corporation. Free on request. 


ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


All WEST Issue. Trains, April 1958. 66 pp. Illus., Maps, Profiles. 

America’s Stake in the Transportation Crisis, by Arne C. Wiprud. 
Traffic World, July 5, 1958, pp. 38-43. 

The Atlantic Story—Nothing on North American Rails Has Ever 
Been Able To Match the Top Speed Performance of 4-4-2s, by H. L. 
Kelso. Railroad Magazine, August 1958, pp. 30-37, 63. Illus. 

Baghdad on the Freeway—In Los Angeles, Spanish Friars, Mexican 
Dons, Yankee Troops, and Local Boosters Have Reared A Colossus That 
Won’t Stop Growing, by Remis Nadeau. American Heritage, August 
1958, pp. 8-21, 69-76. Illus., Maps, Ports., include Southern Pacific Sta- 
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tions 1888-1958. ‘‘Gold Rush—By Rail’’ handled by Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe, p. 74. 

Centralized Train Control in Rhodesia, by E. W. Dennison, 
Rhodesia Railways Magazine, Bulawayo, May 1958, pp. 35-38. Illus, 

Changes in A. A. R. Rules of Interchange for 1958, by L. T. 
Donovan. The Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago. Official Proceed. 
ings, Jan. and Feb., 1958, 8215 Drexel Ave., Chicago 19, pp. 20-30. 

The Channel Tunnel Project, by P. A. Keen. The Journal of Trans. 
port History, University of Leicester, England, May 1958, pp. 132-144, 
Illus. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad—A Brief Ac- 
count of the Development and Operation of the System, with Special 
Reference to Motive Power, by Paul T. Warner. Pacific Railway 
Journal, June 1958. 55 p., Illus. Reprinted from Baldwin Locomotives, 
Oct. 1930 and Jan. 1931. 

The Coming of the Green, Excerpts from book by Leonard Patrick 
O’Connor Wibberley. American Heritage, August 1958, pp. 22-27, 84-92. 
‘*The Irish built America’s roads and canals. . . . Hundreds of Irish 
helped push the Union Pacifie tracks across the continent .. .’’ 

The Conductor & Brakeman, 90th Anniversary Issue, June-July, 
1958. Cover-title, pp. 155-191 (v. 75, nos. 6-7; Jume 15, 1958). Illus. 
**Chief Officers of the Past’’ p. 157. ‘‘Grand Officers’’ pp. 162-165, 
‘‘Order Survived Trying Infancy’’ pp. 165-166. ‘‘Unionism Girded by 
1890 Vote—Order’s Historic Repeal of No-Strike Clause Set New 
Course’’ by J. A. Paddock; pp. 170-171, 174. ‘‘ Antique Order Pin 
Adorns Lapels of Three Members’’ by Fred C. Henson. pp. 174-175. 
‘*Homage Paid to Kate Shelley’’ pp. 175-176. ‘‘Ladies Auxiliary Sur- 
veys 70 Years in Retrospect’? by Mrs. Edith B. Clark, pp. 181-183. 
‘*Set-Outs and Pick-Ups’’. . . 70 years ago, p. 191. 

C foras]. J [ompair!. E fireann]. Prototype Turf Locomotive 
‘designed by O. V. S. Bulleid, chief mechanical engineer]. The Railway 
Gazette, May 23, 1958, pp. 606 and 611 (photograph). 

Design and Improvement of Railcars and Multiple-wnit Diesel 
Trains, by A. S. Canavezes, Jr. International Railway Congress Asso- 
ciation Monthly Bulletin (English Ed.), April 1958, pp. 499-624. Illus., 
plans, diagrs. Report for non-English-speaking countries. 

Development of Electric Traction in Germany—Standardization of 
Locomotive Types, by A. Peters. The Railway Gazette, July 4, 1958, 
pp. 16-19, Electric Traction Section. Map showing electrified lines 1957 
and those in course of conversion. 

The Development of the Free Piston Engine, by Gregory Flynn, Jr. 
Toronto Railway Club. Official Proceedings April 28, 1958, pp. 11-17. 

Developments on Czechoslovak State Railways. Railway Gazette, 
May 23, 1958, pp. 596-598. Map, Diagrs. ‘‘Installations and practice 
observed on a recent visit.”’ 

Discontinuance of Railroad Service, by A. J. G. Priest. Public 
Utilities Fortnightly, May 8, 1958, pp. 649-665. Reprinted. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Publie Utilities Fortnightly, 1958. Cover-tiile, 12 p. 
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The Engineering Journal, Engineering Institute of Canada, Mont- 
real. 40th Anniversary Issue. V. 41, no. 4, April 1958. 214 p. LIilus. 
“Communication and Transport’’ pp. 75-86. ‘‘Transport Equipment’’ 
pp. 105-109. ; 

The Ferroequinologist—A Journal for Students of the Iron Horse. 
Published by Central Coast Railway Club, Inc., San Jose, California. 
“Membership is open to all males above the age of 10, and applications 
can be secured by writing the secretary, P. O. Box 783, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. Dues are $2.00 per year. .. . The Ferroequinologist is sent free 
to members and visitors and is not available on a subscription basis.’’ 

Glideair. Compressed Air Magazine, June 1958, pp. 29-30. Illus. 
“Balanced on a single rail by gyroscopes, it will be capable of speeds 
up to 500 mph.’’ 

Golden Anniversary Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, March 11. 
The Dope Bucket, March 1958—Golden Jubilee Issue, pp. 1-20. Illus. 

A Half-Century of Railroad Progress, 1908-1958—The Building of 
the Clinchfield Route—A Romance in Railroad Construction. The 
Clinehfield Link, April 1958, pp. 8-11. Illus. 

Heavy Fuel Use in Diesel Locomotives, by E. W. Ball. The Railway 
Club of Pittsburgh. Official Proceedings, April 17, 1958, pp. 32-38. 

The History and Development of AAR Standard Couplers, by 
George Chegin. Southern & Southwestern Railway Club. Proceedings 
... May 15, 1958, Atlanta, Ga., pp. 29-61. 

History of the Alaska Railroad. I-IV, by Gladys Kahler. Railbelt 
Reporter, Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, March-June, 1958. 

How Good Are the Russians at Railroading? A Firsthand Report 
hy J. N. Westwood. Trains, August 1958, pp. 18-28. Illus. ‘‘Steam 
Power Immaculate and Unusual’’ pp. 24-26. ‘‘The Soviets favor 
catenary’’ box, p. 23. ‘‘Production Line of TE-3 opposed-piston diesels 
at Soviet Railway’s October Revolution Locomotive Works in Voroshilov- 
grad Locomotive Works’’ p. 27. 

In Their Hey-Dey, the Rails of Fourteen Roads Echoed the Roar of 
The MIGHTY HUDSON, by Walter A. Zackon. National Railway His- 
torieal Society Bulletin, Ist Quarter 1958, pp. 4-11. Illustrated with 
photographs of the locomotives. 

Indian Railroads Annual Number 1958. v. 3, no. 1, April 1958. 
254 p., illus., maps. ‘‘Leadership Amongst Railwaymen Vital for Plan 
Suecess,’’ by P. C. Mukerjee, chairman, Railway Board, pp. 13-15. 
‘“TELCO’s contribution in the field of transport’’ by R. G. da Costa, 
Gen. Mgr., Tata Locomotive and Engineering Co. Ltd. ‘‘... (Telco, for 
short) .. .’? ‘*,. . . Locomotive Production Target Achieved [100 
yearly]’’? pp. 79-81. Chittaranjan—on to 2000 Locos a Year,’’ by 
K. Ramachandran, Gen. Mgr., pp. 88-90. ‘‘Indian Railways Modernis- 
ing to Cope with Mounting Traffic—Electric Traction in Industrial Belt 
Planned—Start Made with Diesel Locos .. .’’ by Jagjit Singh. pp. 121- 
224 contain articles on locomotives and railroading in Europe, North 
America, and Africa. 

_ Italian Large Diesel-Hydraulic Locomotive. Diesel Railway Trac- 
tion, July 1958, pp. 263-266. Illus. and drawing, 2,200 b.h.p. 
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... Light Duties for an Aged Locomotive at Nurnberg. ‘‘. . . with 
the aid of a brick chimney to give better draft, it is being used to heat, 
railway work shop ...’’ The Illustrated London News, May 3, 1958 
p. 727. Illus. 

.. . Locomotive Roster, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Colorado ¢ 
Southern, Fort Worth & Denver, compiled by Sy Reich. Railroad Maga. 
zine, June 1958, pp. 44-47. Illus. 

... Locomotive Roster, Belt Railway of Chicago—‘‘ All-time Roster” 
compiled by Sy Reich. Railroad Magazine, June 1958, pp. 69-71. Illus 

Locomotives for Mozambique. Diesel Railway Traction, June 1958 
pp. 225-227. Illus., Diagrs. 

A ‘‘Magic Carpet’’ to speed up the journey between London [Viec. 
toria Station] and its Airport: a proposed high-speed monorail for the 
growing number of air passengers.’’ Drawn by our Special Artist, G. 3. 
Davis, with the co-operation of Air-Rail Ltd.’’ 

... The Mattagami—Canada’s Shortest Line. Canadian Transpor. 
tation, July 1958, p. 41. Illus. 

Mr. O. V. S. Bulleid. Railway Gazette, July 18, 1958, pp. 63-64. 
‘*Many outstanding contributions to locomotive design have resulted 
from the long and distinguished career of Mr. O. V. S. Bulleid, one of 
the last notable locomotive engineers of the steam era. Mr. Bulleid, who 
has retired as Chief Engineer, Coras Iompair Eireann, was previously 
Chief Mechanical Engineer of the Southern Region of British Railways, 
In that capacity his originality and unorthodox approach to locomotive 
problems brought about a mechanical revolution on that system. This 
process was continued in Ireland... .’’ See also biography, p. 77: 
‘*. |. In 1951 he had the rare distinction of being made an honorary 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers.’’ 

Motive Power Economics—Letters to the Editor on dieselization on 
U. S. railroads by Roger Boland, Sarina, Queensland, Australia and 
R. Bell, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, England. Railway Gazette, March 28, 
p. 358; April 11, p. 414; June 27, p. 735; July 4, p. 6; July 18, p. 66; 
1958. Special reference to Norfolk & Western. 

Musical Memorial—‘T. C. Train Crew in the Skies,’’ words and 


music by Mila Shoemaker Pride. The Highballer, Tennessee Central | 


Railway, Spring 1958, p. 9. 

New Orleans Council Approves Study of Monorail Type Transit. 
The Wall Street Journal, April 22, 1958, p. 7. ‘‘. . . by Monorail of 
Louisiana. .. .”’ 

New Patterns in the Sky, by Raymond Nathan. Steelways, May 
1958, pp. 5-7. Illus. ‘‘A 1938 air traffic control system for 1958 air- 
planes poses a problem that only a billion dollars can solve .. .’’ 

193-Mile Rail Line Planned for Quebec. ‘‘. . . from the St. Lav- 
rence north shore to the Lac Jeannine area... .’’ Canadian Transpor- 
tation, July 1958, p. 35. Map. 

The ONR: Quiet Consistent Service. Canadian Transportation, 
July 1958. Illus. ‘‘. . . the next great development in the territory 
served ... will be in agriculture .. .’’ 
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Outer Space Activities, by Brig. Gen. Homer A. Boushey, The West- 
ern Railway Club, Chicago. Official Proceedings . . . April 24, 1958, 

9-27. 

” The Parsons Transportation Prints. Columbia [University] Library 
Columns, February 1958. 

The Parsons Transportation Prints, by J. K. Finch and T. F. 
Hamlin. Columbia [University] Library Columns, February 1958, pp 
13-24. 

Piggyback Progress: How Far and How Fast? by Nancy Ford. 
Modern Railroads, April 1958, pp. 78-84. Illus. 

A Plan To Save The Railroads, by Gilbert Burck. Fortune, August 
1958, pp. 82-86, 174, 176, 180, 182. Map: How to create four prosperous 
railroad systems, pp. 84-85. Photographs: These men believe in con- 
solidation, p. 83. 

Planning Services for Electric and Diesel Traction—Five timetable 
principles to which new forms of motive power make useful contributions 
—summary of reports to be made to 17th International Railway Con- 
gress, Madrid, Spain, Sept. 1958, by G. F. Fiennes. Railway Gazette, 
April 11, 1958, pp. 418-419. Ed. comment, p. 410, mentions: ‘‘. . . The 
subject is very broad; and the variety of environments in which the 
railways function is great ; they range from Britain to Norway, Malaya, 
Japan, and the U. S. A. 

Planning the New Library: Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by 
Elva Ferguson, librarian. Special Libraries, May-June 1958, pp. 210- 
212, Illus., Diagr. 

Rail Construction—Great Slave Controversy—Another Civil War? 
Canadian Transportation, July 1958, pp. 34-35. Maps. ‘‘. .. there is 
talk these days of ‘secession’ by the inhabitants of the Peace River dis- 
trict in Alberta. Reason . . . the seemingly increasing certainty that the 
proposed rail line to the southern shore of Great Slave Lake .. . will not 
run from Grimshaw in the Peace River district but from Waterways, 
Alberta, some 250 miles to the east... .”’ 

The Railroad That Runs Past W—I ‘‘. . . the Washington & Old 
Dominion... ,’’ by Charles Thomas. PENMAN, Washington-Lee High 
School, Arlington, Va., Winter, 1958, pp. 30-31, 45-47. Illus. by Jan 
Baxter. 

Railroader’s Report from Russia 1-4, by Robert G. Lewis. Railway 
Age, June 2, p. 38; June 9, p. 14; June 16, pp. 10-14, 18-29, 23; June 
23, pp. 26-27, 29; 1958. Illus. 3. Russia Is Going All Out To WIN... 
reprinted in Congressional Record, June 27, 1958, pp. A5853-A5854, 
daily ed. Comment by Senator George A. Smathers in Railway Age, 
July 7, 1958, p. 54. 

The Railroads: From Overlord to Underdog, by Robert Bendiner. 
The Reporter, August 7, 1958, pp. 19-24. 

_ Railway Heraldry, by Lt.-Col. J. R. B. Walker. The Vickers Maga- 
ane, London, England, Spring 1958, Supplement facing p. 16. Illus. 
with coats of arms of railroads in Britain, India, Africa, Australia, 
China and Turkey, in color. 











Railway Material in the Columbia Libraries, by Ernest W. Williams, 
Jr. Columbia [University] Library Columns, February 1958, pp. 25.31 
Illus. 

Railway Materials, Vol. 1, no. 1, May-June, 1958—Chicago 6, Tl]. 
Phil Murphy, editor and publisher, 9 South Clinton Street. $1.00 , 
copy. Subscription $5.00. 

Railway Transport Number, Oil Engine and Gas Turbine, London, 
England, July 1958. pp. 96-97, Maintenance of Rail Traction (jj 
Engines, by J. M. Smith. p. 97, Danish Railways’ Latest Locomotives— 
Frichs-built Uniflow Two-Stroke Vee-16 engines. Illus. pp. 18-109. 
Modern Equipment for the U. 8S. 8. R. Emphasis now on production 
of 4,000-h.p. two-car locomotives. pp. 119-123, Gas Turbine Locomotin 
Development Surveyed. Types in Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, § 
Great Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, U. S. S. R. Illustra. 
tions and drawings. 

Railways Featured in Philately, by Peter Holz. South African Rail. 
ways and Harbours Magazine, February 1958, pp. 134-135. Facsimiles 
of Austria’s 1937 Commemorative Set showing locomotive progress in 
Austria over 100 years; Southern Rhodesia’s Victoria Falls railway f 
bridge and progress of transportation ; two ‘‘striking locomotives issues” 
from Monaco, and lst-day cover by Victorian Railways issued at their 
centennial in 1954. ‘‘... South Africa... has I regret to say as yet 
published no stamps to whet the appetite of the thematic collector. ...” | 

The Railways of Victoria In Their First Half-Century, Journal of 
Transport History, Leicester University, England, April 1958, pp. 145. 
148. Illus. 

Research—Its Management on Railroads, by W. M. Keller, Vice 7 
President, Research, A A R. New England Railroad Club. Official 
Proceedings . . . April 8, 1958, pp. 59-68. 

Recent Diesel Developments, U. 8. 8. R. Diesel Railway Traction, | 
London, England, June 1958, pp. 222-224. 

Rock and Roll Railroad, by Nat McKelvey. Locomotive Engineers 
Journal, June 1958, pp. 1-13, 58. Illus. Southwest Lumber Mills’ 
logging railroad, Flagstaff to Happy Jack, Arizona, 38 miles. : 

Royal Blue Line 1890-1958. Trains, August 1958, pp. 10-11. Tilus § 

Russian Railway Journey. Parts 1-5, by J. H. Price. Railway 9 
World, London, England, Oct. 1957, pp. 262-265; Nov., 1957, pp. 290- 
293; Dee. 1957, pp. 318-322; Jan. 1958, pp. 2-7; Feb. 1958, pp. 35-39. § 
3, Dee. 1957 reprints timetable, Helsinki-Leningrad-Moscow and a photo 
of American-built 2-8- locomotive in use on The October Railway, p. 319. 

4 includes illus. and diagrs. of Moscow rail network. 

Russians Asked for Data on Bering Strait Link [by Senator Magnu- 
son], by J. A. O’Leary, Star Staff Writer. Washington, D. C. Evening 
Star, July 25, 1958, p. B-8. Editorial comment: Sub-Bering Expres | 
asks ‘‘ Well, why not?’’ in August 5, 1958 issue, p. A-8. 

The Savannah & Atlanta Line, 25th Anniversary Issue 1933-1958 
No. 301, June 1958. 7p. Savannah, Ga., Engineering Dept., Savannah 
& Atlanta Ry. Co. 
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The Soo-Liner, 75th Anniversary Issue 1883-1958, Jan.-Feb.-March, 
1958. 24 p. Illus. Minneapolis, Minn., Soo Line Railroad (M., St. P. 
&S.S.M. R. R.), J. W. Lydon, Editor. 

The Sources of Transport History—The Scottish Records of the 
British Transport Commission, by Jack Simmons. The Journal of 
Transport History, University of Leicester, England, May 1958, pp. 
158-167. 

Soviet Transportation Development: A Comparison with the U. 8. 
( 1889-1955], by Ernest W. Williams. American Economie Review, May 
1958, pp. 412-421. Discussion by Holland Hunter, pp. 425-427. 

Special Dual-Purpose Locomotives. Diesel Railway Traction, July 
1958, pp. 251-257. Illus. ‘‘Train-haulage and shunting power supple- 
mented by mobile power station to give both haulage and power for 
track-laying and tamping machines in work trains, or for rotary snow 
ploughs.’’ Designed and built for U. 8S. S. R. railroads—5 fy. gauge, 
600 bhp diesel-hydraulic—by Jenbacher-Werke, Austria. 

‘Strahorn System’ ... Oregon, California & Eastern, by David F. 
Myrick. The Western Railroader, April 1958, pp. 3-8. Illus., Map. 

Swindon-Built Main-Line Diesel Locomotive. Modern Transport, 
July 29, 1958, pp. 3, 11. Illus. Two Maybach engines with Mekydro 
Transmission. Ed. comment. p. 1. Ceremony at Paddington naming 
locomotive ‘‘Sir Brian Robertson’’ pp. 11, 12. 

Sydney Shows How in Mass Transport. Railway Transportation, 
Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, June 1958, pp. 32-34, 40, 42. Illus. ‘‘128- 
mile suburban electric system handles 250 million passengers a year.’’ 

Terminal Ferroviaria de San Luis Potosi, Mexico. Revista Ferro- 
nales, Mexico, April 1958. Insert of 112 p. illustrated partly in color. 
Pictures of round house and diesel shops 1 and 2. 

That Recession . . . what it means to the locomotive world, by David 
P. Morgan. Trains, May 1958, pp. 52-57. 10th annual motive power 
survey. Illus. ‘‘. . . recession or not, the locomotive put on quite a 
show last year. And its railroading stage promised just as much for 
1958....’’ ‘*The Locomotive of 1975’’... A General Electric Concept 
—drawing p. 57. 

The Trackless Train. Steelways, March 1958, p. 24. Illus. 

TEE—Trans-Europe Express—a summary of the TEE diesel serv- 
ice and trains running through eight European countries. (Diesel Rail- 
way Traction, May 1958, pp. 180-181. Diagram of services 1957-58, 
p. 180. 

TEE—Trans-Europe Express—Europe finds a Passenger Train 
Formula That Works—Here’s how six national railway systems have 
been able to recapture a slice of a rich European travel market. Railway 
Age, June 9, 1958. Illus., Map. Comment: 7Two-Man crews run TEE 
trains, by John S. Gallagher, Jr. Latter to Railway Age, July 7, 1958, 
p. 54. 

The Transportation School Introduces a ‘‘New Look’’ in Officers 
Career Courses, by Col. A. W. Lyon. National Defense Transportation 
Journal, May-June, 1958, pp. 62-64. Illus. include ‘‘The Transportation 
Corps Library’’ at Fort Eustis, Va. 
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A True Story ... work trains on Alaska Railroad. Railbelt Re- 
porter, July 1958, pp. 3-4. Illus. are 30 photographs of trains in 
operation. 

Twelve-Coupled European Locomotives. Railway Gazette, July 11, 
1958, p. 35. Photograph of last one, Austrian Federal Railways No, 
659, 29, withdrawn from service at end of 1957, p. 39. 

The 20-Hour Week on the Railroads, by David I. Mackie. Reader’s 
Digest, June 1958, pp. 48-53. 

Two Angels on a String—The Story of Angels Flight, Los Angeles’ 
Funicular Railway, by Donald Duke. Pacific Railway Journal, Febru- 
ary 1958, pp. 3-12. Illus. 

TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF RAILWAYS. Modern Transport, 
May 24, 1958. pp. 3, 20, Railways’ Role in Modern Economy Is Still 
Essential, by Sir Brian Robertson. pp. 5, 8, 16, Two Hundred Years of 
Railway Legislation, by C. R. Clinker. p. 17, Two Centuries at Middle. 
ton—Vicissitudes of Brandling’s Line. Illus., Map. p. 21, Balance of 
Transport Components—Air—Ratwl—Road—Water, by C. E. R. Sher- 
rington. 

Umtali Diamond Jubilee Issue, Rhodesia Railways Magazine, Febru- 
ary 1958. Bulawayo, Rhodesia. P. O. Box 1260. 64 p. Illus. p. 13, 
Pioneer Garratt Locomotives Withdrawn from Service. pp. 15, 30-31, 
34, Building A Railway In The Good Old Days, by A. W. Whittington. 
pp. 30-35, 1898-1958 The Beira-Umtali Story, by M. B. M. and others. 

The Vanishing Art of Ratlway Travel. Columbia [University] 
Library Columns, February 1958, pp. 2-3. Illus. 

What’s new under the Waldorf, by D. P. M. Trains, May 1958, pp. 
14-15. Illus. ‘‘. . . the locomotives which power the trains of Grand 
Central Terminal . . . These are New Haven FL9’s; they operate as 
third-rail juice jacks down there, become diesels in the open... .”’ 

















New Books 


The Railroad Passenger Car, by August Mencken. 209 pages, 
9x734. Illustrated. Published by The Johns Hopkins Press, Homewood, 
Baltimore (18), Maryland. Price $5.00. 

The author has made a careful search through the files of the U. S. 
Patent Office, in books, magazines and newspaper articles of the past 
century for the material which he has presented in this volume. No one 
ean deny the passenger in the modern air-conditioned coach with all its 
conveniences is treated far better than the passenger of one hundred 
years ago in a poorly ventilated and lighted vehicle where he was either 
roasted if he sat close to the stove in the winter time or else frozen if he 
sat close to the door. Not only is this feature adequately covered but 
the author has included accounts of the first metal cars; the first sleep- 
ing cars; the experimental stream-lined passenger train on the B & O 
as well as the builders—Woodruff, Wagner, Pullman and Mann. 

More than half of the book has been set aside for the accounts of 
contemporary passengers dating from 1831 to 1891. These are of 
genuine interest in that they form an ‘‘on the spot’’ account and they 
contribute no little to the description of the equipment and to railroad 
operation, or lack of system, as well. 

This reviewer has only one complaint in that the author has casually 
treated the fine wooden equipment found on our railroads in the late 
nineties and the turn of the century. Some of these cars were beautiful 
pieces of work but the riding qualities of some of those wooden coaches, 
whether mounted on six-wheel or four-wheel trucks has never been 
equalled. The book helps cover a long needed account of the develop- 
ment of the American railway passenger coach, the illustrations have 
been wisely seleeted and the book will not only make interesting reading 
but be valuable for reference. 


Covered Bridges, by Richard Sanders Allen. 121 pages, 1014x7%4. 
Illustrated. Published by The Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, 
Vermont. Price $5.95. 

At the turn of the century, if one journeyed from Concord, N. H. 
to White River Jet., Vt., over the old Northern R. R., which was leased 
by the Boston & Maine R. R., the chances are that the traveller would 
be surprised at the number of covered, wooden bridges on that 70 mile 
trip. If the train was a heavy one, the chances are it would be double- 
headed and the closing of the throttles as the engines coasted through 
the bridge and the opening of them subsequently added to the enjoyment 
of many of us. 

Although the author has only devoted one chapter in this book to 
the subject of railroad bridges the entire book shows a careful study of 
the different types of bridges, their inventors and those that built these 
structures. Most of these structures were found in New England and 
the states of New York and New Jersey and after treating of the builders 
and their methods, the author has treated the subject under the eight 
different states. 
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The book is not only well indexed but there is a glossary of terms, 
a selected bibliography, a roster of bridge builders, a table showing the 
distribution by type of bridge and a tabulation of covered bridges that 
still exist in the eight states together with a description of same, a total 
of 241. The book is well illustrated, there are maps showing the bridge 
locations. The book makes a delightful excursion into the past when a 
covered bridge was a refuge in a passing shower. 


Salts of the Sound, by Roger Williams McAdam. 240 pages, 
914x614. Illustrated, Published by Stephen Daye Press, 105 East 24th 
St., New York (10), New York. Price $5.00. 

The author of this book has already recounted the history of ‘‘The 
Old Fall River Line’’ and ‘‘Priscilla of Fall River’’ in his two books 
under these titles. His latest one tells of the captains of these sound 
steamers, of all of the steamship lines plying between the New England 
ports and New York City, their training, their rivalries as well as their 
courage under stress and storm. Few of the younger generation realize 
the amount of traffic handled from the graceful steamships to the schoon- 
ers or string of barges towed by a tug, through Long Island Sound and 
through Hell Gate near New York City. Add to this ice, storm and fog 
and it’s a credit to these ‘‘skippers’’ that so few lives and steamships 
were lost. There always was spirited rivalry between these lines—the 
Fall River, Providence, Stonington, New Haven and Bridgeport as well 
as the line outside Cape Cod or through the Cape Cod Canal that came 
later. Like all of his books, the author has told his story in an inter- 
esting and straight-forward fashion. The reader has a better under- 
standing of how these boats were operated—so many minutes at a certain 
speed between two points, wind and tide taken into account. The ocean 
liner, with the wide Atlantic to navigate in, was far easier to navigate 
than a sound steamer. Today, these beautiful white steamers and their 
loads of passengers are only a memory. One wonders where the passen- 
gers have gone but, neither highway nor train can equal the comfortably 
cool trip on a sound steamer. 





Narrow Gauge in the Rockies, by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg. 
224 pages, 11x8. Illustrated. Published by Howell-North Press, 1050 
Parker St., Berkeley (10), California. Price $8.50. 

This book is a history of the narrow gauge railroads in Colorado— 
the Denver & Rio Grande; the roads controlled by Otto Mears; the 
South Park; Florence & Cripple Creek; Uintah and Rio Grande 
Southern. 

The book is beautifully and richly illustrated and the authors have 
been wise in letting the illustrations tell most of the history. In addition 
to the color design on the jacket, artist Howard Fogg has contributed 
three colored illustrations for the book which add to the other illus- 
trations. 

The authors have not only included a judicious amount of railroad 
history of these respective railroads but you will find plenty of the 
nabobs, rococo hotels and barrooms of the towns and places served by 
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chem. I don’t know as it makes much difference that Matthias Baldwin 
yas in his grave at the time the ‘‘Montezuma’’ was delivered to the 
p. & R. G. and, I suspect it was the Eames vacuum brake that was used 
n these trains but, the book as a whole, not only tells the story of these 
everal railroads but it depicts the people, their failings and their foibles 
ys well as those of stronger character—when this country was in the raw 
ond undeveloped stage. The illustrations alone are well worth the price 
f this volume. 


Steam and Trolley Days on the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
R. R., by David F. Nestle and William R. Gordon. 64 pages, 81x11. 
Illustrated. Published by authors. Copies may be obtained from William 
R. Gordon, 811 Gerson Ave., Rochester (9), N. Y. Price not indicated. 

This little road with the very long name commenced operations in 
1870 when the first train was run between Fonda and Gloversville. The 
New York Central purchased controlling interest but, in 1893 sold out 
and the new owners which controlled the Cayadutta Electrie R. R. leased 
the trolley road to the F. J. & G. R. R. Located in mid-New York State, 
this road touched Schenectady on the east and extended to Northville to 
the north. It served such towns as Amsterdam, Fulton as well as those 
in its corporate name. All went well until the new highways and autos 
invaded this section as they did elsewhere and mounting deficits caused 
portions of the service to be discontinued and today, it is operated for 
freight only between Fonda, Gloversville and Broadalbin. 





The book is divided into the steam and electric portions of the road. 
The electric portion has been given more space than the steam operated 
portion perhaps because of the interest of the authors and ability to ob- 
tain that information. It was unfortunate that more could not have been 
included and, it would have been better had the roster of steam locomo- 
tives been checked in advance. It is difficult to believe that a locomotive 
too heavy to run on the Union Pacific would be diverted to this small 
road and the Taunton Works built no 4-4-0 locomotives in 1889. The 
off-set method of printing has been used, there is a wealth of interesting 
illustrations but the titles are vague and difficult to follow. It is an 
interesting account of a New York State carrier. 


West of the Law, by Clarence Budington Kelland. 212 pages, 8x54. 
Published by Harper & Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New York (16), N. Y. 
Price $2.95. 

Those of us that remember the ‘‘Seattergood Baines”’ stories as they 
eppeared in the ‘‘ American Magazine’’ about thirty years ago, will wel- 
come this author in his venture into a railroad novel with an historical 








background. This book relates the building of the Union Pacific R. R. 
The author has never had too many characters to confuse the reader and 
we have here the hero, heroine, villain and villainess. For a background 
we have an army of thugs, gamblers, harlots and extortionists as well as 
Indians. The reader will have plenty of thrills but the hero never per- 
forms the impossible and the story is ‘‘down to earth.’’ The author has 
done considerable research as to the construction conditions as well as 
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the Credit Mobilier and he has his facts well in hand. The story movy 
swiftly and is told in a straight-forward manner. The reader won’ 
want to stop until he reaches the last page. This is a western thriller 
in the author’s best style and it’s a book that should be of interest 
many of our members. 


Narrow Gauge to Silverton, 36 pages and The Slim Princess, 3 
pages, both by John B. Hungerford and On Parade, edited by John B. 
Hungerford, all published by the Hungerford Press, 6951 Reseda Blvd, 
Reseda, California. All 542x814—price $1.00 per copy for each pub. 
lication. 

These three interesting publications should be of general interes 
to our membership. The Narrow Gauge to Silverton is a story of the 
Silverton Branch of the Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. This work 
is now in its fourth edition, first published in 1955 and each revision 
includes new photographs and changes in the reading matter to keep it 
eurrent. The Slim Princess is a story of the old Carson & Colorado, 
now the Keeler Branch of the Southern Pacific. This booklet is now 
in its second edition. The author recounts the history of both of these 
little lines in a straight-forward and interesting fashion; both are well 
illustrated and both are of value for reference. 

On Parade is an account of the steam locomotives preserved by our 
Southern California Chapter with the help and support of the City and 
County of Los Angeles and the Los Angeles County Fair Association. 
The several locomotives are described and their history is recorded both 
in print and in photograph. 

Mr. Hungerford writes that this fall another publication will appear 
of the Southern Pacific Cab-Ahead Articulated locomotives and a book 
devoted to Carl Fallberg’s ‘‘Fiddletown & Copperopolis’’ cartoons 
Both are expected to be ready before Christmas. Any and all of these 
works will be valuable additions to your library. 
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In Memory of 


Rosert R. Brown, Canadian Representative 
Annual Member 
731 42nd Ave., Lachine, Quebec, Canada 
Who Died on April 17, 1958 


GrorGE B. CLUETT 
Contributing Member 
Saranac Lake, New York 
Date of death unknown 


THE Rev. CHAarues R. DANFORTH 
Life Member 
66 Van Courtland Park, New York, N. Y. 
Date of death unknown 


LAWRENCE J. DUGGAN 
Annual Member 
1053 Homestead Ave., Walnut Creek, Calif. 
Who Died on Jan. 11, 1958 


Jacos H. GEISE 
Contributing Member 
120 Hartsdale Ave., East, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
Who Died on Oct. 30, 1957 


JEROME T. RicH 
Annual Member 
48 Hunnewell Road, Worcester, Mass. 
Who Died on Sept. 20, 1957 


JOHN GIBB SMITH, JR. 
Resident Vice President, New York 
Contributing Member 
99 North Grove St., Freeport, L. I, N. Y. 
Who Died on July 15, 1958 


